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THE WORLD. 





The world is well lost when the world is 
wrong, 
No matter how men deride you, 
For if you are patient, and firm, and strong, 
You will find in time (though the time be 
long) 
That the world wheels ’round beside you. 


If you dare to sail first o’er a new thought 
track, 
For awhile it will scourge and score you; 
Then, coming abreast with skilful tack, 
It will clasp your hand and slap your back, 
And vow it was there before you. 


The world means well, though it wander 
and stray 
From the straight, short cut to duty ; 
So go ahead in that path, I say, 
For after awhile it will come your way, 
Bringing its pleasures and beauty. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 





A few months ago it was announced 
that both Houses of Parliament in West 
Australia had passed a resolution in favor 
of full suffrage for women. This was an 
earnest that they would pass a bill to that 
effect as soon as the necessary red tape 
could be untied. Now news comes that 
the bill has finally passed both houses. 
So, one by one, the Australian provinces 
join the procession. 





About twenty years ago, after much 
labor, the American Humane Society suc- 
ceeded in getting a national law providing 
that no cattle, sheep, or other animals 


should be confined in transit without food. 


or water for more than twenty-eight con- 
secutive hours. It bas always been a 
struggle to enforce this law; but with the 
growth of humane sentiment and in- 





creased organization it has been more and 
more effectually applied. Now shippers 
have succeeded in introducing in the 
United States Senate, through ‘the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce,” a bill 
seeking to extend the hours from twenty- 
eight to forty. Women who do not be- 
lieve that animals ought to be kept forty 
hours without food or water, and who do 
not think the flesh of animals so treated 
is made more wholesome as meat, would 
be glad to vote against this measure, As 
they cannot do that, let them write 
promptly to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, protesting against 
the passage of the bill. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a recent editorial 
in the Outlook on the “Conditions of Suf- 
frage,’’ discusses the question of self- 
government for Filipino men and for 
American women. He is forced to turn 
and wind like a corkscrew to find reasons 
why half-savage Fillpino men should be 
admitted to self government as soon as 
practicable, while intelligent American 
women should be forever excluded. 





Dr. Abbott says admission to suffrage 
ought to depend partly on people’s ability 
and willingness to bear arms, But he 
does not really believe that it ought to 
depend on that in the least. He would 
not listen for a moment to any suggestion 
for excluding either men who cannot fight, 
or men like the Quakers and Doukhobors, 
who can, but will not. It is an amusing 
fact that this military argument is gen- 
erally urged by some elderly minister, 
exempt from military service on account 
of his profession, and doubly exempt on 
account of his age. The real fighters, like 
Gov. Roosevelt, are much more apt to 
favor equal rights for women. 





In arguing against the right of the ma- 
jority to rule, Dr. Abbott scoffs at the 
idea that the justice of every question is 
to be determined by ‘‘a count of heads.”’ 
Yet he insists that the justice of woman 
suffrage is to be determined absolutely 
and conclusively by a count of women’s 
heads, and, moreover, that the heads of 
all the women who do not express them- 
selves either way must be counted in the 
negative. A few of our States were rash 
enough to adopt constitutions requiring 
that an amendment, in order to pass, 
must receive a majority not only of ali 
the votes actually cast on the question, 
but of all the votes that could be cast on 
it. Not one of these States has ever been 
able to carry a single amendment on any 
subject whatever, no matter how slight 
the opposition to it. Yet this is what 
Dr. Abbott demands of women. 





-_—-- 


But Dr. Abbott’s most extraordinary 
argument is his comparison between 
human and divine government. He says 
God’s government is not to be called un- 
just because it does not rest on the con- 
sent of the governed. We might as well 
say that President McKinley has the right 
to put Dr. Abbott to death at pleasure, 
because God, when he requires a man to 
give up his soul, does not first take the 
opinion of a jury. The government of the 
Creator over his creatures is held to be 
founded on an infinite superiority not 
only in power, but in wisdom and good- 
ness. If any such infinite superiority in 
wisdom and goodness could be predicated 
of one human being over others, or of one 
sex over the other, then no doubt it would 
befolly and impertinence for women to 
wish for a vote on the expenditure of 
their own taxes. They all ought to say, 
as Milton’s Eve does to Adam: 

“God is thy law, thou mine.”’ 
But, unless this infinite superiority can be 
shown to exist, Dr. Abbott’s argument is 
wholly absurd, and a trifle blasphemous, 








-- 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES. 

At the last Fortnightly the parlors were 
crowded to hear Mrs, Livermore on ‘‘Emi- 
nent Women I Have Known.’’ People 
had to stand throughout Some one 
searching for a seat was heard to mutter, 
‘‘Woman suffrage is getting too popular!” 

The following resolution was adopted. 

Whereas, At the legislative hearing last 
Thursday, a lady who had lately visited 
Washington said that one of the Wyoming 
senators gave her an unfavorable account of 
woman suffrage, therefore, 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fact 
that, in answer to letters of inquiry, United 
States Senators Warren and Clark, of Wyo- 
ming, both emphatically deny having said 





anything of the kind to any one. Testimony 
to its good results has been given by the 
most eminent men of the equal suffrage 
States, including the chief justices and all 
supreme cours Tenens of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Idaho; while in all these States 
put together the opponents have not found a 
dozen respectable men who assert over their 
own names and addresses that the results 
are bad. 

At the next Fortnightly, March 27, at 
8 P. M., Miss Gertrude Jacobs will speak 
on ‘*The Small Savings of the Poor.’”’ Miss 
Jacobs is at the head of the Stamps- 
Savings work in Boston, among the school 
children and others. She is an authority 
on this subject, and cannot meet all the 
demands upon her to present it before 
women’s clubs; but she says she will find 
or make time to present it to ‘‘so sensible 
a set of women as the suffragists.”’ 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

“The Remonstrance’”’ publishes a list 
of States in which equal suffrage bills 
have been defeated during the last few 
years, and seeks to give the impression 
that the movement is losing ground. On 
this point, let the “hard facts’’ speak for 
themselves: 

A hundred years ago, women could not 
vote anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1850, On- 
tario gave it to women both married and 
single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all 
women. In 1867, New South Wales gave 
women municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and 
Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by 
New Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire 
and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 
1880 by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. In 1881, municipal suffrage 
was extended to the single women and 
widows of Scotland. In 1882, license suf- 
frage was given in New Zealand. Ne- 
braska gave women school suffrage in 
1883, Ontario and Tasmania gave them 
municipal suffrage in 1884, and Wisconsin 
gave them school suffrage in 1885. In 
1886, school suffrage was given in Wash- 
ington, and municipal suffrage in New 
Zealand and New Brunswick. In 1887, 
municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas, 
Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, and school 
suffrage in North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In 
the same year, Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in IIli- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colo- 
rado and New Zealand. In 1894, school 
suffrage was granted in Ohio, a limited 
municipal suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1865, full 
suffrage was granted in South Australia 
to women both married and single. In 
1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept Members of Parliament; Minnesota 
women were given the right to vote for 
library trustees; French women engaged 
in commerce were given the right to vote 
for judges of the tribunals of commerce; 
Delaware gave taxpaying women scbool 
suffrage, and Louisiana gave taxpaying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. In 
1899, the Legislature of Oregon passed an 
amendment to grant full suffrage to 
women, by a vote of 48 to 6in the House 
and 25 to lin the Senate. In 1900 a bill 
giving full parliamentary suffrage for 
women passed both houses of Parliament 
in West Australia. 

Years ago, when woman suffrage was 
much more unpopular than now, some one 
asked Bishop Gilbert Haven if it were 
true that he had been speaking at a 
woman suffrage convention. 

‘*Yes,” answered the Bishop. ‘I don’t 
want to fall in at the rear of this reform; I 
prefer to march with the procession!’’ 

There can be no doubt as to which way 
the procession is moving. 





THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


[Read by Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tilling= 
hast, of New Haven, Conn., at the recent 
hearing before the U. S. House Judiciary 
Committee in Washington.] 


My argument rests upon two funda- 
mental propositions, viz: 

1. Our greatest source of national 
wealth lies in the brains of our people; 
and 

2. Whatever stunts their growth—phys- 
ical, mental, or moral—impairs their 
economic value. 

A nation is rich and prosperous in pro- 
portion as its inhabitants have health, and 
have the ability to mix skill with the raw 
materials they produce, and brains with 
their daily affairs. 

A manufacturing nation is richer than 
an agricultural country, not only because 
there can be several crops of manufactured 
goods produced in a year and only one 
crop of farm products, but because the 
chief value of manufactured goods lies in 
the skill put into them, and we can not 
only sell our skill and keep it too—and 
keep it unexhausted—but we increase its 
value by use, while the soil is constantly 
impoverished, 

So a nation like the French, who add 
artistic taste to skill in manufactures, has 
an even greater economic resource in the 
capabilities of its people. The great crop 
to be cultivated and fostered, then, is the 
crop of ideas, in order that we may invent 
and develop new means of controlling the 
gifts and forces of nature for the use of 
man, 

On the whole, if men are to have ideas, 
their makers must have had ideas, too. 
For this reason itis imperative that wom- 
en, as the makers of the future men, should 
not only be allowed to develop in every 
way, to the utmost of their capacity, but 
should be encouraged to do so by every 
possible means. 

Ability is developed by doing things. 

It is true that women may take an in- 
terest in politics and public questions 
that will give stimulus to their thoughts 
and broaden their ideas, without the bal- 
lot; but only the comparatively excep- 
tional woman will do it until it either be- 
comes a duty or is seen to be an economic 
weapon. So far as development is con- 
cerned, any kind of a ‘‘must’’ is more effi- 
cient than almost any kind of a ‘‘*may.” 

It is coming to be an almost universally 
accepted theory that the greater the de- 
velopment of the workers, the more prof- 
itable it is to employ them, in spite of the 
higher wages that they command. This 
is now being demonstrated strikingly in 
the industrial experiments that are being 
made in Dayton, O. But in order to make 
a nation economically strong, this develop- 
ment must be general. A nation is not 
economically strong that is composed of a 
few industrial giants and millions of hu- 
man machines, even though the human 
machines are all at work. This is the 
economic weakness of slavery—that the 
individual cannot stand alone, and has 
no motive for self-improvement. True 
strength lies in stimulating the economi- 
cally weak into a higher average of power 
and capability—in making every link in 
the economic chain as strong as possible. 

However we may explain it, and 
whether we like it or not, woman has be- 
come an economic factor in our country, 
and one that is constantly assuming larger 
proportions, The question is now what 
treatment will make her an element of 
economic strength instead of economic 
weakness as at present. The presence of 
woman in business now demoralizes the 
rate of wages even more than the increase 
in the supply of labor and the decrease in 
the cost of living would necessarily entail. 
Why? 

Principally, I believe, because she can be 
bullied with greater impunity than voters 
—because she has no adequate means of 
self defence. This seems a hard accusa- 
tion; but I believe it to be true. Trade is 
a fight—an antagonism of interests which 
are compromised into contracts, and in 
which the ecomomically stronger always 
wins the advantage. 

There are many things that contribute 
to economic strength besides ability, and 
among them the most potent is coming 
more and more to be the power that 
comes from organization expressing itself 
in political action. Without political ex- 
pression, woman's economic value is at 
the bottom of the scale. She is the last 
to be considered. and the consideration is 
usually about exhausted before she is 
reached. She must do better work than 
men for equal pay, or equal work for less 

(Concluded on page &4. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MME. DE REGNIER, who came over with 
her husband to this country, is said to be 
a clever woman. Her father, a member 
of the French Academy, is a writer of son- 
nets, and his daughter is also a poet. 

Mrs. HaAmmonp, of Swaffham Manor, 
Norfolk, England, who died recently at 
the age of ninety-four, was the daughter 
of Mary Charworth, whom Byron loved 
so hopelessly. Miss Charworth married 
Mr. Muster, who took the name of his wife. 


Miss Cora A. WELLMAN has been ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire assignee to wind up the affairs 
of the Hinsdale savings bank. Miss Well- 
man, who has been acting as treasurer of 
the bank, was recommended for appoint- 
ment by the incorporators, 


Mrs. Susan 8S. FESSENDEN addressed 
a meetingin New Bedford, Mass., the 
other day, on ‘*The New Woman,” and 
responded to the toast, ‘The Old Bay 
State,”’ at the banquet that followed. Ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm was aroused, The 
New Bedford Standard published her por- 
trait and a two-column report. Eight 
ministers of different denominations were 
at the meeting, and all declared themselves 
in favor of equal suffrage. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, is 
said to be looking forward with apprehen- 
sion to the visit of the Shah of Persia, 
who is expected to pay his respects to her 
as he passes through Holland on his way 
to the Paris Exposition, When the late 
Shah visited Antwerp, the King’s palace 
was put at his disposal, and after his 
departure the government was obliged to 
renovate the carpets, upholstery, and a 
great deal of the furniture. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howe vt had an 
unusual compliment while in Washing- 
ton in being asked to speak on the Sun- 
day of the Convention at the Eastern 
Presbyterian Church on Capitol Hill. The 
pastor, Rev. Chandler Easton, D. D., gave 
her a warm introduction at the evening 
service on Sunday, Feb. 11, asa woman 
‘up to date.’’ The audience was large, 
and although Mrs. Howell’s sermon was an 
earnest appeal for better conditions from 
a spiritual and Biblical standpoint, she did 
not fail to make a plea for the ballot. 

Mrs. LovutsE MAUDE is the only autho- 
rized English translator of Tolstoi’s great 
novel ‘‘Resurrection.’’ A remarkable fact 
concerning this transaction is that it is 
the only complete reproduction of the 
author’s manuscript. The Russian edi- 
tion’ has been emasculated by the censors, 
so that it cannot be read in full in the 
original language. The parts suppressed 
by the Russian censors are in many re- 
spects the most interesting, the most 
powerful, and the most vital; for they are 
dealing with prison life in Russia, the 
political persecutions, and the exile of 
prisoners. The Russian edition contains 
but little more than half the complete 
story. The author’s royalties will be 
devoted to the assistance of the Russian 
Doukbobors, who are now emigrating to 
Canada to escape the persecutions which 
they have been undergoing at the hands 
of the Russian Government. The book is 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Miss M. A. DOLPHIN, superintendent 
of the public schools of Leavenworth, 
Kan., is regarded as one of the most ad- 
vanced and competent educators in the 
United States. After being assistant 
principal of the high school for six years, 
she was made superintendent, succeeding 
Prof. Klock. The office is an important 
one. Judge Brewer of the U. 8. Supreme 
Court once held it for five years. Miss 
Dolphin is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. She has under her a corps of 
sixty-five teachers, who are educating 
8,500 children. She also conducts a train- 
ing class for high school graduates who 
intend to become teachers. Under her 
administration the Leavenworth schools 
have taken a high rank. She has the gift 
of getting on harmoniously with the board 
of education, is beloved alike by the chil- 
dren and their parents, and has been 
unanimously reélected every year since 
1896. Miss Dolphin took a prominent 
part in the recent convention in Chicago. 
She said that it was a pleasure to work in 
Leavenworth, as no politics enters into 
the public school administration, the board 
of education being composed of equal 
numbers of Republicans and Democrats; 
and that suitability, not ‘‘pull,” was the 
only factor necessary to put teachers in 
positions. Miss Dolphin is “burdened” 
with the municipal ballot, bat she seems 
able to do good work notwithstanding. 
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pay. In spite of this, she may be sup- 
planted at any time by a political ad- 
herent, or her place may be used as a 
bribe to an opposing faction. 

Women are weak in the business world 
because they are new to it; because they 
are only just beginning to learn their 
economic value; because their inherent 
tendencies are passive instead of aggres- 
sive, which makes them as a class less 
efficient fighters than men. For these- 
reasons women are, and must be for years, 
if not for generations, economically 
weaker than men. Does it appeal to any 
one’s sense of fairness to give the stronger 
party in a struggle additional advantages, 
and deny them to the weaker one? Would 
that be considered honorable—would it be 
considered even tolerable, even among 
prize-fighters? What would be thought 
of a contest between a heavyweight and 
a featherweight, in which the heavy 
weight was allowed to hit below the belt 
and the featherweight was confined to 
the Marquis of Queensbury’s rules? And 
yet these are practically the conditions 
under which women do business in forty- 
one of our States. 

While the State does not owe any able- 
bodied, sound-minded man or woman a 
living, it does owe them all a fair—yes, 
even a generous opportunity to earn their 
own livings, and livings that shall not be 
prolonged dyings. Moreover, it does not 
pay, even in the most sordid sense, to 
make economic conditions so severe as to 
crush large classes into hopeless poverty 
or lives of crime; for then they must be 
supported by the State at the public ex- 
pense. This is the paradox of our pres- 
ent civilization—of our transition state 
between old-time force and the coming 
altruism—that we crush the weak whole- 
sale by law, and then try to rescue their 
mangled remains retail by charity. 

We add a fiendish cruelty to the natural 
law of the survival of the fittest by keep- 
ing the unfit alive, in humiliating depend- 
ence, conscious of their failure; and we 
call this philanthropy, we blaspheme by 
calling it Christianity, when it is not even 
second-rate statesmanship. 

Statisticians tell us that the greatest 
source of economic waste in this country 
is sickness. I believe that a considerable 
part of the illness of women comes from 
the lack of a vivifying interest in large 
questions, It comes from the monoto- 
nous recurrence of their daily duties, the 
unremitting, anxious, cramped, nerve- 
destroying scrutiny through their micro- 
scopes at the minutiw of their own per- 
sonal lives, or the scarcely larger life of 
their immediate family, with never a com- 
prehensive glance at the wide fields of 
human activities, or the hills beyond 
which we hope to reach. There are many 
cases of long-continued physical weak- 
ness that have been overcome by the sheer 
force of expanding interest. The noble 
founder of the social settlement at Hull 
House was an invalid as a society woman, 
but she has done the work of a dozen men 
for the last fifteen years with the impetus 
given by her growing, active interest in 
larger affairs. I have heard of men who 
were not in politics for their health, but I 
recommend politics for women as a ther- 
apeutic agent, as a health resort, a preven- 
tive of sickness, and therefore a check to 
economic waste; and I believe this to bea 
far less fanciful idea than one would at first 
suppose. Dr. Herron says that ‘the real 
religious creed of the people, the unmis- 
takable evidence of what they actually 
believe, is their politics.’ But women 
have a trust in religion and no politics, 
and men have a trust in politics and ap- 
parently, by the state of public affairs, no 
religion to speak of. Religion and life are 
one thing, and politics is the gauge that 
‘indicates the depth of the moral life of 
the voters. If you want to purify politics, 
put the pure into them—consolidate the 
trust in religion with the trust in politics. 
I believe it would pay, in dollars and 
cents; for I have an old-fashioned belief 
that honesty is the best policy, as well as 
its own exceeding great reward; and a 
new-fashioned idea that codperation and 
altruism are cheaper, as well as better, 
than competition and selfishness, and that 
woman’s effective influence through the 
ballot would tend to hasten the day when 
these shall prevail. 

I do not claim that woman’s suffrage 
would be a panacea for all our economic 
woes. These are caused by much more 
fundamental facts in our economic and 
financial policy. But I do claim that it 
would remove one handicap that women 
workers have to bear, in addition to all 
those they share in common with the 
men. I do claim that the men of the 
future will be healthier, wiser, and more 
efficient wealth- producers if their mothers 
are stimulated by a practical interest in 
public affairs. I do claim that that nation 
will be the strongest in which the eco- 
nomic conditions are the most nearly just 





to all, and in which coédperation and al- 


truism are the most completely incor- 
porated into the lives of the people. 





THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 

In the excitement of the larger ques- 
tions now before Congress, it is to be 
hoped that the importance of saving the 
famous “big trees’’ of California will not 
be overlooked. A joint resolution provid- 
ing for the acquisition of the lands on 
which they stand, or directing that the 
Secretary of the Interior secure a bond 
upon these lands, was passed last week by 
the Senate. It seems inconceivable that 
any man, or company of men, holding a 
claim to such marvellous trees could 
deliberately plan to have them converted 
into lumber, trees that have been thou. 
sands of years in growing. Yet the fact 
that a lumber merchant has secured for 
$1,000 an option of purchase on this tract 
of land, expiring April 1, 1900, is proof 
that Congress cannot act too quickly, if 
these magnificent trees are to be saved, 
One of the questions which scientific 
Europeans ask of Americans is, ‘Did you 
ever see your big trees?’ If these trees 
are allowed to be felled for timber, for- 
eigners will have ample excuse for point- 
ing to that love of the dollar which is 
supposed to be an American character- 
istic. The ‘‘Mammoth Tree Grove’’ now 
in peril contains about one hundred big 
trees, ten of them not less than thirty 
feet in diameter, seventy from fifteen to 
thirty-two feet in diameter, in height run- 
ning from 250 to 325 feet. To protect 
them properly it will be necessary to ac- 
quire nearly 4,000 acres of land. If Con- 
gress fails to prevent the threatened van- 
dalism, it will be too much to expect that 
another woman of public spirit and full 
purse can be found to do for this grove as 
a lady did for the big trees of Santa Cruz, 
who, seeing men cutting down the giant 
redwoods in the grove there, bought the 
park with her own money, and opened it 
to the public. 

It is an interesting fact, but one which 
the newspapers have not commented on, 
that the president of the California Club 
whose memorial was read in the Senate, is 
a woman, Mrs. Lovell White. So, if these 
trees are saved for future generations to 
admire, it will be chiefly due to the action 
of public-spirited women. 

It is an inspiration to wander through 
these groves where man, as he stands 
under the beautiful trees whose branches 
sweep thesky above him, is such a pigmy, 
and no one who has had the opportunity 
to worship in this oldest of ‘‘God’s tem- 
ples’’ can hear of its possible destruction 
without a pang. I. C. B. 


—— -_—-—-— 


TEN GENERATIONS OF “ANTIS.” 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, at the 
Washington Convention, gave a review of 
the amusing objections that have been 
urged by the conservatives, men and 
women alike, against every step in the 
progress of women, from the days when 
the subject of geography was considered 
so unfeminine that a girl who ventured to 
study it was jeered after in the streets 
with the cry, ‘‘There goes the geography 
girl!” Of the effort to secure equal suf- 
frage, Mrs. Chapman Catt said: 


Weare told that this movement is quite 
different from all others in that there has 
been a determined opposition of women 
against it; but the remonstrant is not 
new. This century has witnessed ten 
generations of remonstrants. In 1800 the 
remonstrant was horrified at the study of 
geography. In 1810 she accepted geog- 
raphy, but protested against physiology. 
In 1820 she accepted physiology, but pro- 
tested against geometry. In 1830 she 
accepted geometry, but protested against 
collegiate education. In 1840 she accept 
ed the college, but remonstrated against 
equal property laws for married women. 
In 1850 she accepted the property laws, 
but remonstrated against public speaking 
by women. In 1860 she protested against 
the freedom of organization. In 1870 she 
remonstrated against the professions for 
women. In 1880 she protested against 
school suffrage. In 1890 she protested 
against women in office. In 1900 she 
accepts everything that every generation 
of remonstrants have protested against, 
and, availing herself of the right of free 
public speech secured by the woman’s 
rights’ movement, pleads publicly that 
she may be saved the burden of voting 
for President. 


—— —= 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS WOMAN. 

Mrs. Byron Alford, of Eldred, Pa., not 
only owns but manages a nitro glycerine 
and dynamite factory. She herself buys 
all her chemicals, attends to sales, to the 
billing, banking, and shipping, keeps her 
pay-roll, and often visits the factories to 
see that the employees are working prop- 
erly. Her factories, consisting of twelve 
buildings, placed at what are considered 
safe distances from each other, in a five- 
acre lot, are in the forest two miles from 
town. All are built of hemlock, very 
cheaply, so that in case of explosion the 





money loss may be as small as possible. 
In the agitator, where the pitro-glycerine 
is mixed, two men make, from 3,000 
pounds of acids and 450 pounds of glyee- 
rine, what is known as a “run’’ of 1,000 
pounds of nitro-glycerine every two hours. 
The machinery of the agitator is tested 
before each mixing, for once begun the 
operation must go on to completion with 
no pause; any stop, breaking of a belt, or 
any accident, meaning an explosion. Mrs, 
Alford is credited with saying that “if 
people are kind to nitro-glycerine they 
can live with it a long time,” but one day 
she saw one of her workmen tossing cans 
of it to another who was placing them in 
a magazine. They lived through it, and 
so did she, but she did not give them an 
opportunity to repeat the performance. 
The nitro-glycerine makers’ wages are 
from $100 to $150a month. Mrs, Alford’s 
plant has a capacity of 3,000 pounds of 
nitro-glycerine and 6,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite a day, the nitro-glycerine selling at 
$1 a quart. This woman has had the sole 
management of the works for six years, 
and she has besides a large oil lease, and 
controls a dozen or more village proper- 
ties and several hundred acres of wild 
land. The secret of her success, as given 
in her own words, is: ‘‘I buy raw materials 
for spot cash, take advantage of discounts, 
and sell for cash, I know every night 
just how many pounds of material, just 
how many pounds of nitro glycerine and 
dynamite there are on hand, and just how 
much money in the bank.”’ 





ee 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, of New York, 
writes: ‘*The accounts of the convention 
are splendid! If I were rich enough, I 
should like to send a number of the con- 
vention copies through the State. Noth- 
ing promotes our cause more than to 
circulate the best literature, which I con- 
sider that the JourNAL preéminently 
gives.”’ 


-_--- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The German Reichstag, on the recom- 
mendation of a special committee, de- 
clined, on March 7, to consider the 
petitions for the admission of women to 
matriculation in universities.and to un- 
dergo State examinations. 


Among the twenty young women nurses 
who received diplomas at the New York 
Hospital a few days ago was a young Jap- 
anese woman, Miss Shidzu Naruse. She 
is the daughter of a rich banker of Kobe. 
When only thirteen she entered Kobe 
College, and remained there six years, 
taking the regular college course, and 
graduating with honors. She then deter- 
mined to perfect herself as a_ trained 
nurse, and establish a school of nurses and 
a hospital in her native town. Witb this 
object she came to this country about 
four years ago, and entered the training 
school in the New York Hospital. She 
will return this spring to Kobe, where, 
with the help of her father and other 
wealthy citizens, she will found a hospital 
modelled after the most approved system 
of this country. Kobe College is the out- 
growth of a small school started by the 
American Mission in 1873. It is the only 
school for women in Japan which has a 
science building devoted entirely to that 
department, and a music building used 
exclusively for music. The entering class 
last year numbered thirty-five, and the 
college is not able to meet the demands 
made upon it for graduates to fill places 
of importance. 

Wesleyan University has during the last 
few years been getting a good deal of 
advertising, of an unenviable sort, from 
the opposition of some of the male stu- 
dents to coéducation. The committee 
appointed last year by the ‘*Wesleyan 
Young Alumni Association of New York” 
to investigate the subject, presented its 
report to the Young Alumni Association 
at its last meeting, and the report was 
unanimously adopted. The Young Alumni 
Committee first inquired the opinion of 
the body of young alumni in this matter. 
“The men” of the last ten classes were 
especially urged to contribute their views, 
because it has been during the last decade 
that the rapid increase in the number of 
women students at Wesleyan has taken 
place. About 500 requests for expression 
of view were sent out to these men, and 
332 replies have been received. Of this 
number, 275 answer that they are opposed 
to the present system; 41 are entirely 
favorable to it; five are indifferent and 11 
undecided. In the year 1888-89 the pro- 
portion of women in the college was 
seven per cent., while in 1898-99 it was 
23 per cent. It is the conviction of the 
committee that unless measures are taken 
to check it, this increase of women is 
likely to continue until the institution 
becomes a women’s college. The opposi- 
tion to coéducation which has grown up 
among Wesleyan men, says the commit- 
tee, has its basis in a conservative and 
correct social philosophy for the older 





Eastern colleges. It does not ground it- 
self simply in antagonism to coéducation. 
The Young Alumni, while disclaiming all 
sympathy with the unwise and sometimes 
unmannerly criticism to which the young 
women at the college have been subjected, 
recommend “that, for the permanent good 
of the college and the young women them- 
selves, the trustees be petitioned by the 
Young Alumni Association of New York 
for a declaration of policy in line with the 
findings of this report: The establishment, 
as soon as possible, of a system of co- 
ordinate education, a women’s college 
organized within the university, where 
the young women may be afforded equal 
standards, opportunities, and degrees, but 
a distinct collegiate and social life. We 
recognize that the great obstacle at pres- 
ent in the way of such a consummation is 
the lack of funds. The money may be 
forthcoming sooner than we know, or it 
may come late. In either case we recom- 
mend that as a temporary expedient the 
board of trustees be petitioned to limit 
the matriculation of young women to the 
number now actually in college. If, at 
the end of seven years, the women’s col- 
lege has not been established, the com- 
mittee believes that coéducation at Wes- 
leyan should cease.’’ With the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Bos- 
ton University as examples of harmoni- 
ous coéducation in ‘Eastern colleges,” 
and with Chicago University, Michigan 
University, and more than three-fourths 
of the colleges and universities of the 
country admitting women, if the students 
at little Wesleyan like to make themselves 
ridiculous, it is free to them to do so, 
The friends of Wesleyan have more cause 
to be concerned about it than the friends 
of coéducation. The Springfield Republi- 
can says: 

Perbaps it may not be too invidious to 
observe that one reason for the young 
men’s antagonism to the present system 
has been that the women have made in 
proportion a higher record of scholarship. 

Mrs. Anna V. Mumford, an Oberlin 
graduate of ‘71, now a missionary at 
Philippopolis, Bulgaria, has received a 
medal from the Bulgarian Government 
for services rendered to the wounded 
during the Servian War; also a locket and 
brilliant from Maria Louisa, princess of 
Bulgaria. 

Sage College, the women’s hall at Cor- 
nell University, will be made to accom- 
modate more students next year by a re- 
cent action of the Board of Directors in- 
creasing the price of a room occupied by 
one girl only. At present two girls, by 
rooming together, get through the year 
for $40 apiece, while a girl who wishes to 
room alone pays only $55. Next year $80 
will be charged for the room, whether oc- 
cupied by one girl or two, At the begin- 
ning of the fall term thirty young women 
were turned away for lack of room. The 
indications are that this year’s entering 
class will be much larger, and, as there 
was no way of enlarging the dormitories, 
the new system of rents was adupted, 


Miss Nellie Neilson, of Philadelphia, 
took her degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Bryn Mawr last June, presenting a 
dissertation entitled “Economic Condi- 
tions on the Manors of Ramsey Abbey.” 
Miss Neilson did research work in her 
subject in England as well as in America, 
spending much time on unprinted records. 
The result is a thesis which wins these 
words of praise from the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science: ‘‘Miss Neilson has produced a 
valuable contribution to economic history. 
It is just such careful, detailed work as 
this that is needed to make history an 
accurate picture of the life of the past.’’ 

At the annual meeting of the Oberlin 
College trustees on March 8, the resigna- 
tion of Mrs, A. A. F. Johnson, Dean of 
the woman’s department, was accepted. 
A gift of $50,000 was received from Dr. 
and Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, of New York, 
for a new men’s gymnasium. 

The young women students at Chicago 
University are to take charge for a time 
of the University magazine, the young 
men having failed to make a success of 
it financially. 

The Rhode Island Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women held its 
annual meeting a few days ago at Provi- 
dence, in Pembroke Hall, the women’s 
college of Brown University. A bequest 
of $2,000 to the women’s college from 
Mrs. Rachel D. Fry was announced. Mrs. 
Carl Barus, chairman of the committee 
on beneficiaries, said many capable girls 
were deprived of a college education for 
lack of just such temporary aid as the 
committee aimed to furnish. It had 
already been proved, she said, that girls 
were more conscientious than boys about 
returning the money lent them. Mrs. R. 
J. Barker, chairman of the committee on 
educational progress, quoted the state- 
ment in the last report of the Commis. 
sioner of Education that ‘‘women have 
for a long time bad the doors of superior 
education opened to them. There are 





now about 17,000 of them in 183 estab- 


lishments, which are attended by young 
men as well, and there are 162 establish- 
ments for women only which had, in 1896, 
24,663 students.”’ 

Miss Mary E. Woolley, the new presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke, was present, and 
was congratulated. She isa graduate of 
Pembroke. She offered a_ resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, that the 
society “take all the steps possible to 
procure the admission of graduates of the 
Women’s College in Brown University to 
the University chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa.”’ Miss Knight reported $30,000 
already contributed to the $250,000 which 
it is proposed to raise for the Women’s 
College of Brown. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


HistoRY OF THE FREE Baptist Wo- 
MAN’S MissIONARY Society. By Mary 
A. Davis. Published by the Free Baptist 
Woman’s Missionary Society. 


This is a long historical memorial of the 
wonderful work accomplished by the 
women of a denomination which was a 
withdrawal from the Baptist communion. 
The Baptists left the Congregational body 
nearly a century ago, at a time when 
church and state were practically united 
in New England. They had endured per- 
secution and obloquy, and had thereby 
become greatly liberalized in spirit. But 
they still clung to the Calvinistic doctrines 
of election, close communion, and perfec- 
tion of the saints. It was natural that a 
new departure should take place upon the 
platform of free will, free grace, and free 
communion, So this new body called 
itself ‘‘Free Baptists,” and cheerfully 
underwent extreme poverty and priva- 
tions for many years. This band of reli- 
gious reformers, from the very outset, 
recognized woman’s legitimate place in the 
church, and granted her the fullest free- 
dom in public activity. As a result, wom- 
en woiked for it as they rarely worked 
before. At first the so called ‘‘Pauline’’ 
doctrine held them back. But when, in 
1848, the woman’s rights movement began 
to take form, it swept the conventional 
fetters away. Long before that, Mrs. 
Mary Savage, of Woolwich, Me., better 
known as Molly Card, was a Free Baptist 
preacher. Even as early as 1792, Miss 
Sally Parsons, provided with horse, sad- 
dle, and bridle by a yearly meeting, 
travelled and aided the feeble churches of 
New England. This volume is a record 
of several generations of women ministers 
hardly known outside of their own sect, 
but who have done much to achieve for 
women the social and religious freedom 
they now enjoy. It is a positive revela- 
tion to read the brief biographies of 
Clarissa Danforth, of Wethersfield, Vt., 
Mrs. Anna Stone Anderson, of Columbus, 
New York, and Mrs. Ruby Knapp Bixby, 
of Huntington, Vt. In 1833 Mrs, Sutton 
started the Free Will Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. In 1847 Mrs, Hutchins re- 
ports the formation of the Female Mis- 
sionary Society, with Mrs. Viennay R, 
Rumsey as its first corresponding secre- 
tary. From that day to this, it has gone om 
under the management of noble women 
leaders, of whom portraits adorn this vol- 
ume. They have established successful 
missions in India, Africa, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. But their home mission 
work has been far more important and has 
extended from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico and from New England to the far 
West. H. B. B. 


THE FATE OF MADAME LA Tour. A 
Tale of Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. 
Paddock, New York. Ford, Howard, 
and Hulbert, 1900. Price $1. 


This is a new edition of a book which 
had a wide circulation nearly 20 years 
ago. It owes its republication to the 
interest aroused in Mormonism by the 
recent expulsion from Congress of Brig- 
ham 4H. Roberts. It professes to be 
founded on fact, and ‘‘is thrilling enough 
to interest the most exacting lover of 
fiction.”’ If, as we are assured by the 
Mormons, polygamy is now forever 
abandoned, and has ceased to be prac- 
tised, this book will remain a chronicle 
of the baleful effects of religious fana- 
ticism, a sort of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
exposing the wrongs inflicted upon 
women by priestly domination. H. B. B, 


THE ENGLISH WoMAN's YEAR BooK AND 
DIRECTORY FOR 1900, edited by Emily 
Jane. 20th year, London, Adam and 
Charles Black. 


This is a voluminous compilation of 
facts and information which must be in- 
valuable to visitors or residents in Lon- 
don. It gives such a variety as to make 
it difficult to give a conception of its 
character. 340 pages, of small, distinct 
type, arranged in double columns, con- 
tain a multiplicity of advice and sug- 
gestion made available by a capital in- 


dex. It is a perfect compendium that 
will meet every sort of enquiry which 
English women or American women 


visiting England are likely to make. 
H. B. B. 


Goop FoRM AND CHRISTIAN ETIQUETTE. 
By Mrs. S. M. I. Henry. Review and 
Herald Publishing Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 1900. Paper. Price, 25cts. 


This little book gives excellent advice 
and informaiion to young men and women 
which are worth many times the cost. 
With careful reflection upon the rules of 
conduct suggested and a real desire to act 
only in the most simple and graceful 
manner, it will prove a manual of good 
manners. The great object of social good 
form is to carry to others an impression 
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of sincerity, kind consideration for the 
feelings of others, and modest self-respect. 
H. B. B. 


Tue LADDER oF FasuHiIon. By Frances 
Courtenay Baylor. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Paper. Price, 50 cents: 


This is a capital story. It illustrates 
the folly of worldly ambition, the empti- 
ness of social success, the failure of wealth 
and all that wealth can buy to give hap- 
piness or contentment. The characters are 
well drawn, the incidents natural. It isa 
picture true to nature. Above all it is 
thoroughly American in ideas and senti- 
ment. If every young man and woman 
could read it, a great reformation of man- 
ners and morals would result. Contrasted 
with the vulgar ambition of Mrs. Withers, 
how noble and lofty are the aims and as- 
pirations of the public-spirited women 
who are toiling so unselfishly for the en- 
franchisement of their sisters! 4H. B. B. 


SUNDAY AFTEENOONS FOR THE CHILDREN: 
A Mother Book. By Mrs. E. Frances 
Soule, New York: Fords, Howard, and 
Hulbert. 1900. Cloth, 75 cents. 

This is a manual of suggestions for 
amusing and instructing children by 
meaus of building blocks, drawings, sew- 
ing-cards, book-marks, etc. To these are 
added Tuesday Afternoons, Twilight 
Studies, Hymns, and Poems. H. B. B. 


LOVE’S ROSARY. 





(Read by Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward at 
the celebration of Miss Susan B. Anthony’s 80th 
birthday in Washington, D. C.)} 


Come, let us tell upon Love’s rosary, 
With years for beads,—eight decades in 
the chain,— 
The record of a life’s true history, 
Its joy and grief, its pleasure and its pain. 


Within the first decade a little child 
Love-welcomed, lived within a happy 


home; 
And from a well of home joy undefiled 
Wise lessons drew for all the years to come. 


She learned to love the quiet Quaker gray; 
She learned the sweet inflections that be- 


lon 
ToQ be J speech; the ‘‘Thee’’ and “Thou” 
they say ; 
The gentle conscience that can do no 
wrong. 


The second decade saw her at the post 
Of duty, teaching, that she might relieve 
Her father’s burden. Since then what a host 
Have learned of her to think first, then 
believe! 


’Twas then she saw her father's noble way 
Of setting principles above mere gain: 
No liquor would he sell; no taxes pay 
To government that justified war's stain. 


With these great lessons she learned humbler 


ones; 

The sweet home duties that the home en- 
dears ; 

To cook, to sew, to weave the thread that 


runs 
Home joys throughout the fabric of the 
years. 


Within the third decade the world's great 


nee 
Knocked loud upon the door of her great 
heart; 
She yearned toward the oppressed; no race 
or creed 
But in that wealth of sympathy had part. 


The fourth decade: she entered public life; 
She heard above all else the cry of slaves: 
“Come, break our chains!’’ No sound of 
drum or fife 
Could drown that cry, reéchoed from their 
graves. 


“‘No compromise!’’ her daring voice pro- 
claimed, 
“Emancipation unconditional—now!”’ 
Fearless she faced great mobs,—jeered at, 
defamed ; 
Yet gentile peace was ever on her brow. 


This same decade bestowed the best of gifts— 
Comrades and friends like those the bards 
have sung; 
Pure, noble, filled with passion such as lifts 
The worker, and impels the pen and tongue. 


Lucretia Mott, great leader of the band; 
Of Quaker birth,—a preacher, heaven in- 
spired ; 
Gentle yet strong, and fitted to command; 
Radiant in beauty, and with ardor fired. 


Stanton came next, with brilliant, noble 


ace, 
And splendid gift of glorious eloquence ; 
And Luey Stone, whose sweet and gentle 
grace 
Brought even enemies to her defence. 


Mott, Stanton, Stone, and Anthony; what 
names 
To bear aloft for pure nobility, 
The while each voice with gratitude pro- 
claims: 
“They gave to us our Woman’s Century!” 


The fifth decade saw some dreams coming 
true; 
This great Association chose to stand 
For Woman Suffrage; ’twas its founders’ 
due 
That name and deed its great work should 
expand. 


The sixth, seventh, eighth,—let us not sepa- 
rate ; 
Her work went on with added power and 


Joy ; ‘ 
Her boundless courage nothing could abate, 
No pain could daunt, no failure could 
annoy. 





Here are three beads apart from all the rest, 
Yet hung upon our golden rosary ; : 
And who shall say which one of them is 

best ?’— 
For they are Faith and Hope and Charity. 


This pearl is Faith,—reward of earnest quest ; 
The turquoise, Hope, is ever in her sight; 
The topaz, Charity, lies on her breast; 
And over all Love’s moonstone sheds its 
light 





These are the reliquaries,—memories they ; 
Some dark with pain that racked the very 
soul; 
Some bright with the self-sacrifice that may 
Mean joy unspeakable, but never dole. 


Here is the Cross,—ah me! the heavy cross! 
It speaks of disappointments muitiplied ; 





Of work defeated, and the bitter loss 
Pereages of hopes for which sbe fain had 
ied. 


—- 


We've told our beads—the annals of a life 
To others given. Now let us look abroad 
And see, amid the record of the strife, 
If we behold her adequate reward. 


These years so freely given to the cause 
She made her own, have radiated far; 

In evolution there can be no pause; 
The circles vibrate past the horizon’s bar. 


In the great caldron of experience 
Her thoughts and deeds and words were 
stirred, until 
The world drew from the seethings a true 


sense 
of weupe’s rights, untrammelled by man’s 
will. 


To-day we know man’s life is incomplete 
Unless the woman close beside him stand, 
Sharing his interests—for this is meet; 
it is as God ordained and nature planned. 


The perfect whole, poet and seer conceive 
Inclusive of both parts; who could desire 

A world by woman ruled? Do we believe 
A man-ruled world is even an atom higher? 


No! man and woman for the sake of truth 
And love must join; then seer’s and poet’s 
voice: 
“Here is the fountain of eternal youth!”’ 
Shall cry; and future nations will rejoice. 


Behold our Queen! opty with heart elate 
At homage given to her love and power; 
World-famed, associate of the wise and 


great,— 
She is herself the woman of the hour! 


Priestess of righteousness without pretence; 
Her greatness shielded by simplicity; 

Justice and mercy join in her strong sense 
Of service owing to humanity. 


How acy have the years all dealt with 
er! 
She proves that Bible promises are true; 
She waited on the Lord without demur, 
And He failed not her courage to renew. 


Oft on the wings of eagles she uprose ; 
On mercy’s errands have her glad feet run ; 
And yet no sign of weariness she shows; 
She does not faint, but works from sun to 
sun. 


Deep in her eyes burn fires of purpose strong: 
Her hand upholds the scepter of God's 


truth; 
Her lips send forth brave words against the 
Wrong; 
Glows in her heart the joy of deathless 
youth. 


Kindly and gentle; learned, too, and wise; 
Lover of home and all the ties of kin; 

Gay comrade of the laughing lips and eyes; 
Give us new words to sing your praises in! 


Yet let us rather now forget to praise, 
Remembering only this true friend to greet, 
As drawing near by straight and devious 
ways, 
We lay our hearts—Love’s guerdon—at 
her feet. 


Blow, O ye winds, across the oceans, blow! 
Go to the hills and prairies of the West! 
Haste to the tropics,—search the fields of 


snow ;— 
Let the world’s gift to her become your 
quest! 


Shine, sun, through prism of the waterfall, 
And build us here a rainbow arch to span 
The years, and hold the citadel 
Of her abiding work for God and man. 





What is the gift, O winds, that ye have 
brought? 
Osun, what legend shines your arch above? 
Ah! they are one! and all things else are 
naught! 
Take them, beloved—they are love, love, 
love! 
—_—— 2 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the new 
president of the Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will have plenty of work to doin 
converting the doubting Thomases.— 
Globe Democrat. 

The German Government has issued a 
secret order (whose terms, however, have 
become public), that information is not to 
be given American consuls concerning 
contravention of the Food Adulteration 
law. 

A cat in North Andover, Mass., has 
slept on a cow’s back in the barn every 
night for nearly three years. The cat 
tried several cows, but none of them were 
pleased with the arrangement until she 
finally found an amiable quadruped that 
seems to like her companionship. 

In the reign of Edward III. there were 
eminent clothiers and woolen weavers 
whose family name was Blanket. They 
were the first persons to manufacture 
that comfortable material which has ever 
since been called by their name, and 
which was then used for peasants’ cloth- 
ing. 

The ‘Abraham Lincoln Memorial’ 
Students’ Home Association will give a 
concert by the Boston Ladies’ Military 
Band, in Tremont Temple, Thursday 
evening, March 29, in aid of the Home. 
Tickets $1.00. The object is to provide 
students (both women and men) with 
better accommodations than they can pro- 
cure at the average boarding-house or 
hotel. 

A school of scientific instruction and 
practical training in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture is to be established near New 
York City. Two hundred acres of ground 
have been secured at Chappaqua, This 
school will codperate with the New York 
Botanical Garden, and its students will 
receive practical instruction in everything 
pertaining to farming. 

The church conserves the fruits of vic 
tory, but has not been eager to endure 
reproach in the reformer’s camp... . I 
have no quarrel with the church; it would 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggist, 
Toledo, O 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Price, Tic. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











only disturb my own spirit and do nobody 
any good, but this much I am free to say: 
Whoever does not apply Christianity to 
the special sins of his own age, in his own 
person and by his own work, is, to say the 
least, a most unscientific Christian.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


‘A Woman's Paris” is a little book 
about to be issued by Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston, for the use of American 
ladies about to go to Paris, and who wish 
while there, to quote the author's preface, 
“to do the agreeable things there are to 
do and to avoid the disagreeable things 
there are not to do.’’ The author is her- 
self an American woman, who knows 
Paris, and has tried to take up the ques- 
tions of living, servants, cabs, churches, 
and theatres, shopping, dressmakers, 
sports, prices, and a dozen other things, 
and to point out to her countrywomen 
just how they may everywhere have the 
best and pleasantest experience possible. 


Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, writing in 
the Geneva (N. Y.) Advertiser of the 
recent National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, says: ‘‘Every one agreed 
that the convention was the best, in all 
respects, that had ever been held. It 
seems to me there are four evident signs 
of a successful convention: First, the 
number and quality of its delegates; 
second, the size and quality of its public 
audiences; third, the amount of money it 
raises; and last, but not least, the election 
of efficient officers who are to guide the 
course of the association for the coming 
year. In every one of these four par- 
ticulars the recent convention reached a 
high level of excellence.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PUSSY WILLOW. 








BY ANNA M. PRATT. 





Before the bluebird wings its way 
To northern glade and dell, 

There comes a dear and happy day 
When buds begin to swell. 


Perhaps they see (we know not how) 
Some secret, beckoning sign, 

For soon on every willow bough 
The silvery catkins shine. 


By singing streams so lately dumb 
The merry children shout, 
(Oh, joyful news!) ‘‘The spring has come! 
The pussy willow’s out!” 
—Flower Folk. 





THE RABBIT WOMAN. 

Frau Zehner, better known in New 
York city as the ‘Rabbit Woman,” is a 
native of Saxony. Her father was a doc- 
tor in Leipsic. She came to this country 
in 1882. She had been unfortunate in her 
money matters, and was obliged to earn 
her living. Renting a place on Twenty- 
third Street, she sold, for a number of 
years, small trinkets and toys for the 
children, Frau Zehner has a happy dis- 
position, and readily makes friends among 
the children, always having a bright 
smile and a pleasant word for her little 
customers. 

But she was not destined always to deal 
in toys. One of her street neighbors, an 
old woman who sold small live rabbits, 
one morning did not come as usual to her 
stand. The farmer that supplied her 
with bunnies was on hand with a basket- 
ful. When he saw the old woman was 
not there, he looked around to find some 
one to sell the load for him, not wishing 
to take them back home again, At last 
he asked Frau Zelner to sell the rabbits. 
She hesitated, but finally consented to 
try; and when the noon-hour came she 
found that the bunnies were indeed 
salable articles, for she had disposed of 
all the farmer bad brought. He went 
home promising to bring her more the 
next day. He was on hand early in the 
morning with another supply, which, like 
the first, Frau Zehner sold very quickly. 
From the time of taking up the business 
she has been known as the “Rabbit Wo- 
man.”’ She finally drew such a crowd 
with her strange but attractive wares 
that the authorities ordered her to move 





her stand to a less conspicuous place than 
Twenty-third Street. 

For a time she sold her rabbits in front 
of one of the best-known candy stores of 
New York; but upon making a second 
move, she found a new place between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets on the 
west side of Broadway, where she has 
been on every pleasant day for the past 
few years. 

The busiest season of the year for the 
Rabbit Woman is at Easter-time, when 
her sales are doubled. The idea of the 
hare in connection with Easter, says Frau 
Zehner, first found expression in Ger- 
many. The children are up early Easter 
morning to hunt for the ‘‘thare’s nest.’ 
It may be either inside or outside the 
house. When the hare is found—it may 
be either of sugar or papier-maché, but 
usually itis a real, live bunny—it is in 
the nest surrounded with eggs, which the 
old people tell the children were left 
there for them during the night. 

The apron the Rabbit Woman wears 
while carrying on her trade has rabbits 
embroidered along the bottom of it, and 
one on each of the pockets. When cats 
are her wares, the pattern of her apron 
also shows a change, and a long row of 
graceful and decorative kittens take the 
place of the embroidered rabbits. Frau 
Zehner does not raise the rabbits, but 
obtains her supply from the farmers of 
the surrounding country. She will try 
to find a bunny of almost any color for 
you, if you wish it. She is a great fa- 
vorite with the artists who wish to paint 
or draw from rabbits about the time of 
the holidays or Easter. 

When the weather is stormy, so that it 
is impossible for her to be at her usual 
stand, she receives at her home many 
distinguished customers who come to 
buy rabbits for their children. She lives 
in a cosy little tenement on the East Side, 
—St. Nicholas, 
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HUMOROUS. 


He—This liquid air is great! 

She—Yes, won't it be lovely when we 
can dip up hot or cold air with a bucket 
and pour it out of the window?—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


He—I can trace my ancestry back 
through nine generations. 

She—W hat else can you do? 

Then he blinked, and looked at her as 
if he wondered where he was.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


‘*Papa,”’ said Tommy Northside, who 
had been reading news from the Atlantic 
shore, “‘what kind of a steamer is a coast- 
wise steamer?’ ‘A steamer wise enough 
to keep off the rocks along the coast,” 
replied Mr. Northside.—Pittsburg Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 


Butterfly—Magnificent, sir! There are 
scenes in your comedy that Shakespeare 
himself could not have written. 

Dapter—You are too. kind, really. 
“Not at all, sir. Take for instance, that 
railroad smash-up in the third act,”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


‘Are you sure she is as gentle and 
patient and amiable as she seems?”’ asked 
the friend. ‘Not quite sure,’’ answered 
the young man who is in love, ‘‘but I’m 
going to find out.” “How?” “I’m going 
to get her to call somebody up over a 
long-distance telephone and then watch 
her.’’— Washington Star. 
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“THE STRENGTH OF TWENTY MEN.” 


When Shakespeare employed this phrase 
he referred, of course, to healthy, able- 
bodied men. If he had lived in these 
days he would have known that men and 
women who are not healthy may become 
so by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This 
medicine, by making the blood rich and 
pure and giving good appetite and per- 
fect digestion, imparts vitality and 
strength to the system, 


THE non-irritating cathartic—Hood’s 
Pills. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 








An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R.R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL, 








La Faelten 
4) Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
— 


SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 














Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Cotalcgue Wree: 
— 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
on 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peop ve the uliar in- 
sight into their national cha r and life that can 
be obtained in no other wet. They sing everything, 
oy and prrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxx 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M. 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.80, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at poqeonges 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auics Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the who~e amount, whether the paper! 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 

In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates, 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 








SALVATION ARMY PEN PREMIUM. 


The Salvation Army ‘‘Post’’ Fountain 
Pen is pronounced ‘‘The Pen of the Age.” 
It is self-filling, self-cleansing, simple, 
durable, and reliable. It has been award- 
ed a gold medal and diploma by the Paris 
Academy of Inventors, and is highly 
recommended by many distinguished men. 

We make the following extraordinary 
offer: To any one sending us three dollars 
with the names and addresses of two new 
subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for 
one year at the reduced price of $1.50 for 
the first year on trial, we will mail post- 
paid a Post Fountain Pen worth $3, thus 
practically mailing two copies of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL free of cust for one 
year. 

Will not every subscriber send us $3 
with two new names and addresses? 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 





Full woman suffrage is to-day in suc- 
cessful operation in four States of the 
Union, in the centre of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, covering an area of 300,000 
square miles (45 times the size of Massa- 
chusetts, and 135 times that of Delaware), 
already containing a population of one 
million two hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand, and growing with extraordinary 
rapidity, with eight votes in the U. S. 
Senate, and nine in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The fact is too large to be any longer 
ignored or disregarded. Machine poll- 
ticilans and party bosses have sought to 
belittle it; gamblers and keepers and 
frequenters of disorderly houses have 
written letters to Eastern newspapers 
decrying it; prejudiced and ignorant peo- 
ple in other parts of the country have 
eagerly swallowed and repeated anony- 
mous slanders concerning it; but the peo- 
ple of the States themselves perversely 
declare themselves satisfied. The men 
like it; the women like it; the newspapers 
like it; the predicted evils do not ensue. 
The reform has evidently come to stay. 
No responsible persons appear against it. 
Even opponents begin to blow hot and 
cold, and damn it with faint praise. 

The latest unwilling witness is Jobn 
Cotton Dana, librarian of the Springfield 
Public Library, in a communication to the 
New York Times. He finds nothing to 
condemn and little to praise. The Boston 
Herald of March 15 sums up his reluctant 
testimony to the effects of what he sneer- 
ingly calls woman’s “‘little vote,” as fol- 
lows: 

There is nothing particularly startling 
in the tale. Judging by his accounts, 
Colorado's six years’ trial of woman suf- 
frage has brought about no surprising 
changes, either in woman or in the social 
order. He says that husbands and wives 
do not quarrel over politics; that a wo- 
man can vote and be a woman still, and 
that the general peace of firesides and the 
comfort of homes have not been destroyed. 
When they obtained the privilege of the 
ballot, or had it thrust upon them, the 
women of the State, conscious of their 
want of political knowledge, devoted 
themselves to the study of public ques- 
tions with great earnestness. Having 
qualified themselves as best they might, 
they voted, but the State stood, and was 
very much the same kind of a place that 
it had been. Soon the richer women, as 
a rule, quit voting, the practice having 
ceased to interest them as a fad, but the 
rank and file have continued exercising 
their privilege, and there has been no 
noticeable decrease of the women’s vote. 
The politicians do not like it, because it 
is not so easy to find out how the election 
will go. There is a new element of 
chance affecting their calculations and 
confusing them. 

To one who reads between the lines, the 
three important admissions that ‘‘the 
women of ihe State have devoted them- 
selves to the study of public questions 
with great earnestness,”’ that there has 
been ‘‘no decrease in the women’s vote’’ 


after six years’ trial, and that it has 
confused and disconcerted the profes- 
sional politicians, would seem conclusive 
of good. The net results of the new order 
of things, Mr. Dana thus grudgingly sets 
forth: 

And what has woman, voting, done 
with her little vote? Very little. Good 


government is a matter of skill; it does 
not come frem nature, even from women. 


indifferentism, ignorance, and greed, plus 
a modicum of zeal, wisdom, and honor in 
apy community, and you don’t get it in 
Colorado even when to half these qualities 
you add the feminine element. A good 
many Colorado women see this, and would 
give up their franchise if they could, re- 
alizing that the best society is born of the 
beat people, and not of the right to vote. 
But the question of withdrawal or sur- 
render of the right—if it could ever come 
to a popular vote—would immediately 
become a party issue, and would be an- 
swered in the negative. The right to vote 
once granted or once seized is never given 
up—by voting. Woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado is now a settled fact. It works. 
That is, it is in active operation, and 
there is no attendant revolution, no social 
upheaval, no panic, no loss of stability in 
any institutions, domestic, civil, educa- 
tional, or religious. To the passing ob- 
server Colorado is as though woman suf- 
frage were not. 

A “‘passing observer” is pretty sure to 
take a superficial view. ‘‘The stillest 
waters are the deepest.”’ To those who 
knew Colorado ten years ago, a great and 
beneficent change is apparent. Not only 
have women improved, but they have im- 
proved the manners and morals of legis- 
lation. They have already secured many 
valuable reforms, especially in matters 
affecting women, children, and the home, 
To their presence and effort, as members 
of the Legislature, Colorado owes laws 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
18, establishing a State Home for De- 
pendent Children, and a State Industrial 
School for Girls, prohibiting child labor, 
providing drinking fountains in the streets, 
forbidding expectoration in public places, 
compelling the use of smoke-consuming 
chimneys, and removing emblems from 
the Australian ballot, thereby practically 
establishing an educativnal qualification 
for voting. Mrs, Hauna, a highly re- 
spected and well-known woman of Den- 
ver, says that the voting of women has 
caused better order at the polls, has im- 
proved the character of the candidates 
elected, and has greatly increased public 
interest in questions of municipal reform. 

And the most conclusive evidence of 
success is that women vote more gener- 
ally than the men do, and that the men 
themselves vote more generally than ever 
before. The result is a more full and 
more intelligent expression of public opin- 
ion. H.B B. 
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MRS. GEORGE V8. WYOMING SENATORS. 


Mrs. A. J. George, who conducted the 
recent hearing for the opponents of woman 
suffrage before the U. S. House Judi- 
ciary Committee, mentioned her visit to 
Washington at the Massachusetts hearing, 
on Maroh 8, and said, ‘‘One of the Wyom- 
ing Senators told me that in Wyoming 
woman suffrage had been a negative fac- 
tor, but in Colorado it had been an un- 
qualified disaster,’’ 

In answer to a letter of inquiry, U. S. 
Senator Francis E. Warren, of -Wyoming, 
writes: ‘I never spoke against woman 
suffrage in any way, at any time, or any- 
where, and of cdurse could not have said, 
‘Woman suffrage in Wyoming isa negative 
factor, but in Colorado an unqualified dis- 
aster.’” U.S. Senator Clarence D. Clark, 
of Wyoming, writes: ‘I have never said 
that ‘woman suffrage in Wyoming is a 
negative factor,’ or that in Colorado it is 
‘an unqualified disaster.’ I have no knowl- 
edge that would cause me to say anything 
but that in Wyoming it isan unqualified 
success. As to the situation in Colorado, 
I know little, if anything, about its opera- 
tion.”’ ' 

Mrs. George said: ‘One of the Senators 
from Colorado also says that woman suf- 
frage has done harm to all concerned.”’ 
On this point Mrs. George was probably 
misled by an anonymous letter which the 
Boston Herald copied a few weeks ago 
from the Indianapolis Press. The writer 
said that U. S. Senator E. O. Wolcott was 
the only public man in Colorado who had 
the courage to declare both in public and 
in private that woman suffrage had done 
harm to all concerned. Some little time 
ago, Senator Wolcott declared in a pub- 
lished statement over his own name that 
woman suffrage had had no bad results, 
but the contrary, and that the vote of the 
women was ‘‘noticeably more conscien- 
tious than that of men.”’ A letter of in- 
quiry, enclosing the Herald article, was 
sent to Senator Wolcott, who answered 
that that article was not founded upon 
apything said by him either in public or 
in private, and that the only statement he 
had ever published on the subject was the 
favorable one before mentioned. The 
other Colorado Senator is a suffragist of 





You don’t get the perfect State out of, 





many years’ standing, who has often testi- 
fied to the good effect of the women’s vote. 
A. 8. B. 





MRS, CATT AND MRS, CRANNELL DEBATE, 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. W. 
W. Crannel] debated the equal suffrage 
question before the 19th Century Club of 
New York City at its monthly meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on March 13. The 
membership of the club includes Brander 
Mathews, Mary Mapes Dodge, and many 
literary and social lights. Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton writes: 

‘There were mirrors, lights, diamonds, 
and bare shoulders every where. Mrs, 
Chapman Catt gave the affirmative argu- 
ment. She spoke forty minutes. Mrs, 
Crannell followed. She read her paper. 
She said that suffrage was not a right; 
that women did not want it; that Utah 
was a sample of what suffrage did for 
women; that Mrs. Cannon ran against her 
husband for the Senate and beat him, but 
he had other wives to console him, and so 
it did not matter; that most woman suf- 
fragists were Socialists, and all Socialists 
were suffragists; that the Utah women 
elected Roberts, and the women outside of 
politics turned him down; that the suf- 
fragists did not associate with first-class 
people; that it was the Populists who 
gave suffrage to women in Colorado; that 
the women of Colorado asked the men 
they had elected to office to pass a resolu- 
tion saying suffrage was a success; and 
that Ohio was going to repeal school suf- 
frage. When she sat down she was loudly 
applauded. 

“Then Mrs. Chapman Catt rose in her 
dignity and her might. She said Mrs, 
Crannell had made so many misstatements 
that she did not know where to begin. 
She said she was not willing to stand for 
Mr. Roberts, for he was an “Anti.” He 
was not elected by women’s votes. When 
the suffrage amendment was pending in 
Colorado it was endorsed not only by the 
Populists but by the Republicans and 
Democrats. If all Socialists were suf- 
fragists, it was unknown to her; she hoped 
it was so; but she knew that all suf- 
fragists were not Socialists, 

“She said she would not follow out 
Mrs. Crannell’s logic and say that all 
saloon-keepers, gamblers, drunkards, and 
criminals were Antis, and consequently 
all Antis were criminals, etc. (The audi- 
ence grew enthusiastic.) 

‘Mrs, Crannell had quoted all that 
Colorado stuff which was quoted at the 
Congressional hearing. Mrs, Catt quoted 
the other side. She said it was not true 
that the women who had voted for the 
members of the Colorado L gislature 
asked for the endorsement of equal suf- 
frage; she knew this positively, because 
she berself had asked for it, (Cheers.) 

‘‘When she had spoken twenty minutes 
the majority were on her side. Then we 
adjourned, and went out to a dinner amid 
music and flowers. Mrs. Crannell was 
cross and harsh; Mrs. Chapman Catt 
sweet and earnest.”’ 


_—___“ we 





DUTIES OF PARENTS TOWARD SCHOOLS. 

In a recent address before the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the International Kin- 
dergarten, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, deplored 
the ignorance and indifference of Ameri- 
can parents in regard to the public schools. 
She said in part: 

‘Parents turn their children into school, 
and (unless they prove troublesome) never 
darken the schoolroom doors again, so 
that the teacher comes to think of parent- 
hood as connected only with trying scenes 
of complaint and reprimand, This indif- 
ference leads to poor teaching and bad 
administration of the school system. 

“As a remedy for the parental short- 
comings of the past, it is suggested that 
every )oung woman should have as the 
capstone of her education a year at least 
of training in the theory and practice of 
kindergarten. This fits her, in some de- 
gree at least, for motherhood, to which 
eighty per cent. of all women are destined. 
It keeps her in touch with the progress of 
educational thought; and when, a little 
later, her own children enter school life, 
they willcome not alone, but accompanied 
by their mother. She will then be a co- 
worker with the teacher, making a combi- 
nation of effort which will lift education 
to heights of which we now only dream. 

‘We have many genuine educators 
among our teachers, earnest students 
who would make great advances if their 
efforts were not clogged by the ignorance 
of political school boards, Such teachers 
shouid be sought out, and should have the 
support of educated mothers.” 

Mrs. Mumford condemned the indiffer- 
ence shown by women in Boston and Chi- 
cago to their privilege of voting on educa- 
tional matters. Were they all to perform 
so important a duty, it would not be many 
years before public education was con- 
trolled by thoroughly educated, thought- 
ful men and women, and such reforms 





introduced as would soon give us better 
homes and better citizens. 

Yet Dr. Lyman Abbott says that the 
women who find it too much trouble to 
vote for school committee are quite right. 


* 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Frank Gray Shafer, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., who has formed a partnership with 
Attorney W. H. Phillips in Menominee, is 
said to be the only woman practising law 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan. To 
the question why she had taken up the 





-study of law, she replied: ‘‘For the same 


reason that a man does—to practise it, 
and to make it pay a livelihood.”’ 

Miss Shafer was born in 1874, in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., where her father, Mr. D. O. 
Shafer, is master mechanic of the western 
end of the Pennsylvania Railroad. She 
attended the public schools of that city 
until 1890. Then she entered Swarthmore 
College, near Philadelphia, where she 
studied three years. The next two years 
were spent in travel and study. In 1895, 
she entered the law department of the 
University of Michigan. She took the 
regular three years’ course and was grad- 
uated in 1899. Miss Shafer was a good 
student, and popular among her class- 
mates. She was vice-president of her 
class the first year, and ‘‘prophetess’’ in 
her senior year. 

The past summer and fall Miss Shafer 
spent in the British Isles and France, and 
she has returned to this country ready for 
work, She is described as a bright, ener- 
getic, and genial woman, who will un- 
doubtedly succeed in her chosen profes- 
sion. 


MASSACHUSETTS “ANTI” ARGUMENTS. 

As was mentioned in these columns last 
week, the Legislative Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments gave a hearing 
on March 8 to the petitioners for the 
submission of a constitutional amendment 
to grant full suffrage to women, Mr, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Helen Adelaide 
Shaw, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, and Miss 
Blackwell spoke for the petitioners. No 
detailed report of their speeches will be 
given, as all our readers are familiar with 
the affirmative arguments. But it has 
seemed worth while to publish a pretty 
full report of the speechesin the negative, 
because some day they will be historical 
curiosities, and will be read with much 
the same amusement with which the argu- 
ments of twenty-five years ago against the 
collegiate education of women are read to- 
day. 

Mr. Thomas Russell conducted the hear- 
ing for the remonstrants, and introduced 
as the first speaker Mrs, J. Elliot Cabot, 
president of the ‘‘Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.” 





MRS. CABOT’S SPEECH. 


Mrs. Cabot said: 

It is true that we are not a long-lived 
Association compared with the Suffrage 
Society. For many years we thought 
that repeated denials would teach the 
petitioners that the women of Massa- 
chusetts did not want the ballot, and we 
preferred a silent protest. But our op- 
ponents are ardent and persistent, aud we 
tind that the gentlemen who hold these 
hearings are likely to construe our silence 
into consent, which is tar from being the 
truth. So six years ago, we organized. 
I represent the majority of the women of 
Massachusetts. We object to the ballot 
for many reasons. We do not want it. 
We do not need it. We are already use- 
ful and powerful enough. If the women 
who educate the sons of the State have 
not power, | should like to know who 
has. We are told we are needed to purify 
politics. This means that we are to 
purify the politics that men have created. 
To do this, the mass of women must be 
superior to the mass of men. This we do 
not believe. Some women are superior to 
some men, as some men are superior to 
some women, but till all women are 
superior to all men we shall not purify 
politics. Women are already prominent 
and useful in public work, and just so 
far as they qualify themselves for such 
positions they are called to fill them. I 
have known several instances where 
women were wanted as members of 
public boards, but suitable women could 
not be tound. Political work aud politi- 
cal ambitions are not desirable for women 
—nor for men either, you may say; but 
men have to meet them and women do 
not. It is not, therefore, because of any 
inferiority of women that we oppose the 
extension of the suffrage, but because we 
believe that they are better off aud the 
country is better off without such exten- 
sion. We believe that women are far 
more useful in their present position than 
they would be as puliticians or holders of 
public office. 


MRS. LINCOLN R. STONE'S SPEECH, 


Mrs. Lincoln R. Stone, of Newton, said: 


It seems almost unnecessary that we 
should have to come here after our vic- 
tories of this year and of past years. The 
question seems to be settled. We protest 
against the imposition of the suffrage 
because it is a burden unnecessary for us 
to bear, and undesirable. No man thinks 
of the ballot as a privilege, but as a bur- 
den. Itis true that we say a young man 
attains his freedom at 21, but this refers 





especially to his freedom to use his own 
earnings. 

Woman suffrage has been tried for more 
than thirty years in Wyoming, under par- 
ticularly favorable conditions, in a new 
State, with a homogeneous population, 
largely of one nationality. It might have 
been expected to work well there if any- 
where, We were told that in Wyoming it 
would produce a social reformation at 
once, Is Wyoming any better? We have 
not heard so from our school children, or 
read so in the newspapers. Politics is not 
purified. Objectionable methods have per- 
sisted in full force, as before, or worse. I 
know nothing especially of Colorado. But 
Mr. Blackwell has said that there men 
constitute two-thirds of the population, 
yet women cast one half of the vote. If 
80, woman suffrage does not bring out a 
full vote of the men. A man from Wyo- 
ming visiting in Massachusetts said he 
heard much more of woman suffrage here 
than he did in Wyoming, and that except 
when some especially interesting election 
called them out, the women mostly did not 
vote. Woman suffrage has had a trial in 
Wyoming under especially favorable con- 
ditions, and has been found wanting. 

The ballot is simply the register of 
public opinion, and in public opinion we 
are already represented, and a very strong 
factor. Last winter I heard Col. T. W. 
Higginson speak for woman suffrage at 
one of these hearings, He spoke charm- 
ingly, as he always does; but he char- 
acterized us remonstrants as women be- 
hind the times, who were still reading 
Froissart’s Chronicles, or had perhaps got 
along as far as Sir Walter Scott. I was 
amused, forI am very fond of Scott; but 
I was just then reading Parkman’s his- 
tories, and Parkman says that among the 
American Indians the women were forced 
to sit in council, although they had ceased 
following the men to war. They had to 
sit in council in person. With semi- 
barbarians that was the method. It is 
not necessary for us to sit in council, be- 
cause our opinion permeates all public 
opinion. The ballotis a burden. It arises 
originally from battle. In the old civili- 
zation men were not free to vote unless 
they were church members. It was never 
an inalienable right. Women are said to be 
classed with idiots and feeble-minded per- 
sons. The ballot is a weapon. Would 
you trust any weapon in the hands of an 
idiot or a feeble-minded person? But it 
is not necessary to argue; we feel that the 
question is settled. We only ask you to 
add your endorsement to those of others, 
so that this and the next generation of 
women shall be free from the fear of being 
forced to be political warriors, and shall 
be free to devote ourselves to studying all 
kinds of questions, and thus giving our 
support more effectively to every measure 
that deserves support. 


MISS ELIZABETH HOUGHTON’'S SPEECH. 
Miss Elizabeth Houghton said: 


It was my fortune once to hear many 
words from many women who were con- 
vened to consider Woman, with a capital 
W. They seemed to regard her as a new 
creation, like a century plant. All of 
them said, in substance: ‘‘Through the 
malice or indifference of men, women 
have had no chance in the past. Now we 
are going to have our innings.” The next 
time I read, ‘Blessed are the meek,” my 
mind went back to what I had been hear- 
ing. Women have been respected hither- 
to, because of a certain beautiful meek- 
ness which some women possess. It is 
now perhaps rather out of fashion. 

To let women vote would be doubling 
the machinery and expense of elections 
without aitering the result of the political 
equation. Besides, it puts the emphasis 
in the wrong place. You may say it 
would not take much of women’s time, 
but the smallest misplaced accent spoils 
poetry, and the slightest mispronuncia- 
tion may change the meaning, like the 
man who said, ‘‘Whatsoever a man 
seweth, that shall he also rip.” We 
should put all our emphasis on a different 
kind of work—on influencing the voters. 
of the next generation, not on making 
more voters, There is not much to be 
influenced in them after they are out of 
pinafores. It is a pity to take any of 
women’s time for a mere matter of ma- 
chinery. Our business is to see that men 
do their duty better. I have influence 
with many young boys, but I cannot 
begin to do what I want to in the way of 
influencing their civic career into right 
channels. When we women have pro- 
duced an ideal president, it will not 
matter much who cast the votes that put 
him in that position. When I visited 
Colorado, I asked a good many men and 
women about woman suffrage, and they 
all said it made no difference. 


MISS MARY DEWEY’S SPEECH. 
Miss Mary Dewey, who was introduced 
as the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Indian Association, said: 


I did not dream of being called upon to 
speak this morning, but, being asked, I 
must bear my testimony. I fully believe 
in the good intentions of our friends on 
the other side. We all want the good of 
our country; we are all seeking the same 
thing, but we differ as to the means. My 
mind has long been made up on this 
matter, and it grows clearer as I grow 
older. It is not a question of competency 
for suffrage—both men and women are 
competent—but a question of natural 
laws and common sense. There is lots 
of work to do in the world, and the only 
way to do it is to divide it. The func- 
tions of men and women are different. 
The outdoor work, the ploughing and 
reaping, are natural to men, and the in- 
door work, the housework ‘and care 
of the children, are natural to women. 
We want both sexes to carry out what 
each can do best. Men, from their occu- 
pations, their habits of life, and all that 
belongs to them, naturally take to govern- 
ment and politics, and women to the 
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home. This does not exclude the strong- 
est influence. The home is better mapn- 
aged if the man of the household takes a 
strong interest in it, and public affairs are 
better managed when women take a 
strong interest in them. 

I think it is often forgotten how much 
of the great progress of the last century 
has come through masculine legislation. 
It is men who have allowed women to 
enter the professions, to manage institu- 
tions, and to do a great deal of public 
work which falls naturally to their care. 
We can trust the men to go on doing for 
the next century what they have done in 
the past, in widening the sphere of 
women. But I protest against political 
duties being added to the duties of my 
sex. 

MISS HERSEY’S SPEECH. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey said: 


I have come from a busy morning’s 
work, and have heard nothing that has 
been said. Let me be autobiographical 
for a moment. I am a college woman, and 
I have lived through great changes. It 
seemed to me, as a Vassar girl in 1872, 
that everything was opening before us. 
It was generally taken for granted that 
suffrage was coming to us, along with 
everything else. Under the influence of 
Maria Mitchell, to whom I shall always 
acknowledge my great indebtedness, I 
took it for granted that I approved of it. 
Not till 1 became a teacher, not till I met 
the inquiring mind of youth, did it occur 
to me that there might be a difference 
between the study of Greek and the bal- 
lot. But as I studied the history of gov- 
ernment, I became entirely opposed to 
woman suffrage. Of all the movements in 
the direction of an enlarged sphere for 
women, this is the only one that has made 
substantially no advance. We have got 
everything else that we asked for. Women 
are coming to regard the suffrage with 
increasing hesitancy. I think there are 
many more women opposed to it now 
than there were twenty years ago. It 
would be astep backward, not a step for- 
ward. None of us would wish to see the 
age limit for voting made 18 instead of 21, 
or the term for naturalization shortened. 
To inject all women into the body politic 
would be exactly in that line, and would 
be a backward step. 


I am a very busy woman, and I know 
something about the women of Boston. 
We have tried hard to have our hands in 
all the best causes, but our hands are full 
to overflowing already, and with things 
that we know how to do well. Some one 
has lately twitted women with being 
“given to generalizations.’’ Of course we 
are. That is what we were put here for. 
There is po reason why I should not fly 
because walking is more orthodox, If 
women can reach conclusions by intui- 
tion, do not force them to give up that 
method. Dv not set us to the hard work 
of the world, when idealism is the thing 
needed. Sit and let us persuade you, 
gentlemen. We have time now to think, 
in the quiet of the home. Tennyson has 
well said that the law of love is: 


Not like to like, but like in difference. 


Do not set us to doing your work. It is 
not necessary to be a club woman. Are 
there not already women enough with 
nervous prostration? I have concerned 
myself much with public causes, and in 
going to men I have always found that 
my having no vote helped me instead of 
hindering me. You greet us with patience, 
and hear what we have to say. Many 
women are not only willing but anxious 
that you should continue to do so, We 
feel that it is part of the splendid chivalry 
of the century. If I may borrow an illus- 
tration from the race-track, we want you 
to do the heavy pulling of the machine, 
and let us continue to do the fancy trot- 
ting. We are not only willing but passion- 
ately desirous that it should be left in 
your hands, 


MRS. GEORGE'S SPEECH. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, in her address, 
had said that she had supposed the type 
of opponent who attacked woman suffrage 
with ridicule instead of argument was ex- 
tinct, until she attended the legislative 
debate the other day, and heard one of 
the Representatives (Mr. Bleiler) refer to 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe and her friends as 
“a band of short-haired women led by a 
long-haired man.’’ Mrs. Park added: “I 
went home in great glee, and told my 
family I felt as if I had met in the streets 
of Boston a mastodon, or some other 
creature that I never expected to see ex- 
cept in a museum.”’ Mrs. George assumed 
Mrs. Park to have said that every oppo- 
nent of equal suffrage was a fossil like the 
mastodon. She said: 


I am asked to say a word for an extinct 
species. We have some 8,000 ‘‘masto- 
dons”’ in what has been called our obso- 
lete State. We hold by the creed that 
every organism has a certain amount of 
energy, and if that energy is applied in 
one direction, it cannot be applied in an- 
other, The energy that is applied to better 
domestic and civic conditions is what is 
needed, 

We do not need to make the experiment 
of woman suffrage. Our experimenting 
has been done for us. Woman suffrage 
prevails not only in Colorado and Wyom- 
ing, but in Utah, I lately visited Wasb- 
ington, and one of the Wyoming Senators 
said to me: ‘‘Woman suffrage in Wyoming 
is a negative factor, but in Colorado it 

as been an unqualified disaster.”’* One 
of the Colorado Senators also says that it 
has worked no good but much barm, In 
Oregon the suffragists are distributing a 
Circular saying that the woman who has 

een organizing anti-suffrage associations 
there is sent out by the liqaor dealers. 

*Both the U. 8. Senators from Wyoming 
deny this. See 84.—Eds. W. J. 





She happens to be a prominent temper- 
ance worker. 

We are told that in 1894 women cast 52 
per cent. of the total vote of Denver. At 
that time they had only just obtained the 
ballot. Ever since, the percentage of their 
vote has steadily and largely fallen off. 
It has been said that the bearing of arms 
is nowhere made a requisite for suffrage. 
General Wood recommended that in Cuba 
those who had borne arms in the war 
against Spain should be the first to be 
enfranchised. Weare told that the Leg 
islatures of Colorado and Wyoming have 
passed resolutions testifying to the good 
results of woman suffrage. The Legisla- 
tures of Colorado and Wyoming are not 
unprejudiced. But the conditions in those 
States are too different for us to argue from 
the results there to results in Massacbu- 
setts. East or West, women do not need the 
ballot, and society does need women out- 
side political lines. If women vote, they 
must take the time from their other 
duties. We do not acknowledge the in- 
feriority of women or the superiority of 
men, but we believe in the division of the 
world’s labor along the present lines. 

It is hardly necessary to say to our 
readers that almost every one of the fore- 
going assertions about the enfranchised 
States (e. g. as to the steady falling off of 
the women’s vote in Colorado) is without 
foundation in fact. 

Mr. Thomas Russell then closed the 
case for the remonstrants, making the 
same speech he has made at every hear- 
ing for the last five years. Miss Black- 
well replied for the petitioners. A vote 
taken showed that of the women present 
69 were in favor of suffrage and 14 
opposed, 


DOO" 


LATIN PLAY AT ANDOVER. 

The Phillips Andover Dramatic Club 
has gone somewhat in advance of the 
dramatic clubs of the other schools this 
year. Instead of giving a minstrel show 
or a farce, or of aspiring to Shakespeare, 
as is too often done, it has decided to pro- 
duce a Latin play. The ‘‘Flight of 4neas” 
has been brought out at several boys’ 
schools, at the suggestion of the faculty, 
and under their supervision. In this case, 
however, the boys are doing it on their 
own impulse, and as an independent un- 
dertaking. The seriousness of their inten- 
tion, and the earnestness with which they 
are carrying it out, reflect great credit on 
the school. 

Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, under whose 
direction the performance is to be given, 
has altered the play somewhat, introduc- 
ing the funeral games of Anchises, This 
gives the athletes opportunity in the run- 
ning, boxing, and wrestling. The parts, 
as usual, will all be taken by the boys. In 
the cast of fifty, several nationalities will 
be represented. One interesting bit of 
‘local color” will be lent the court of 
Carthage by the presence of an African 
lad whose father is a chief in Liberia. 


‘New costumes have been ordered, and 


every effort is being made toward suc- 
cess. 

There will be two performances at 
Andover Town Hall, on Thursday evening, 
March 22, at eight o’clock, and Saturday 
afternoon, March 24, at three o’clock. 
Reserved seats at $1 for the evening per- 
formance, and 75 cents for the matinée, 
may be ordered by mail. Address H. H. 
Stebbins, Jr., Reed House, Andover. They 
cannot be obtained at the office of the 
WomMAN'S JOURNAL, a8 erroneously an- 
nounced last week. 

Trains leave Boston at 2.15 and 7.02 
P.M. Returning, leave Andover at 5.46 
and 9.42. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. LucinpA H. Stone passed away 
at her home in Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
March 14, aged 86 years. 

Mrs. Stone was one of the pioneers in 
the higher education of women. In her 
youth, the prejudice against collegiate 
study for women was so strong that, as a 
girl, she used to hang a quilt before her 
window at night, in order to avoid the 
ridicule with which she would have been 
overwhelmed if her light had been seen 
burning, and it had thereby become 
known that she was sitting up to study. 
About the time that Vassar College was 
opened, she went abroad in charge of a 
party of young women who were to visit 
the Holy Land. Vassar was the general 
topic of conversation, and it was almost 
universally condemned. A band of wom- 
en missionaries were going out on the 
same ship, and their leader, a woman of 
intelligence and cultivation, voiced the 
general sentiment when she said: ‘‘The 
very fact that it is called a ‘college for 
women’ is enough to condemn it. One 
thing we may be sure of, no refined Chris- 
tian mother will ever send her daughter 
to Vassar College!’ It was chiefly due to 
the efforts of Mrs. Stone and her husband 
that Michigan University was opened to 
women. She liked to tell how Miss Made- 
line Stockwell, the first young woman to 
study there, was given by the disapprov- 
ing Greek professor, at her entrance ex- 
aminations, a passage to translate from 





“Antigone,” to this effect: ‘We, being 
women, ought to bear ourselves meekly, 
and not seek to imitate men.” But Miss 
Stockwell went to the head of her class, 
and acquitted herself so admirably 
throughout the course that at her final 
examinations the same professor, his op- 
position quite vanquished, gave her for 
translation another passage from the same 
tragedy: ‘‘It is ashame for us, being men, 
to be beaten by a woman.”’ 

Mrs. Stone was active in the A. A. W., 
and in other progressive movements. She 
was astrong believer in equal suffrage, 
and a constant reader of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, to which she contributed many 
interesting reminiscences of her long and 
eventful life. She was a‘‘Mother of Wom- 
en’s Clubs,”’ and her last contribution to 
our columns, published only a few weeks 
ago, was an account of an early club in 
Michigan which antedated both the New 
England Women’s Club and the New York 
Sorosis. 

Mrs, Stone was a “‘strong-minded wo- 
man’’ of the best type, simple, sincere, 
kindly, courageous, and modest. There 
was no trace of vanity or thirst for fame 
in her character. Her ambition was to 
serve, not to shine. And how royally she 
served, during all her 86 years, up to the 
very last! She was universally esteemed, 
and will be widely and deservedly 
mourned, A. 8. B, 

- a % 

Mrs. PAMELIA BARKER DRAPER, 
widow of George Draper, died at her 
home in Milford, Mass., on Feb. 17, 1900. 
She was born in Boston Sept, 11, 1824, 
daughter of Jeremiah and Miriam (San- 
born) Adams, and married Michael Angelo 
Blunt, of Boston, in 1850. They went to 
Milford about 1857, where Mr. Blunt pub- 
lished the Milford Journal. Mr. and Mrs, 
Blunt were among Milford’s best known 
residents. 

In 1882 Mr. Blunt died, and in 1885 Mrs. 
Blunt married the late George Draper, 
of Hopedale, well known throughout Mas- 
sachusetts and New England as the 
founder of the Home Market Club, and a 
successful manufacturer. 

Mrs. Blunt was Mr. Draper’s second 
wife. She continued at the head of Mr. 
Draper’s household in Hopedale until bis 
death in 1887, when she resumed her resi- 
dence in Milford. 

She was a most amiable woman, beloved 
by her associates, and a valued member of 
the Universalist Society. 

Three daughters survive her, Mrs. Jane 
H. Sadler, Mrs, J. B. Leonard, and Mrs, 
I, W. Emerson, and one grandson, Roy A. 
Sadler. 

Mrs. Draper was an ardent woman suf- 
fragist, and for twenty-five years a sub 
scriber to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. She 
will be greatly missed and widely mourned 

H. B. B, 
— 

THOMAS KENNICUT BEECHER, youngest 
son of Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, died at his 
home in Elmira, N. Y., on the 14th inst., 
aged 76. Bornin Litchfield, Conn., in 1824, 
he graduated from Illinois College, was 
principal of schools in Philadelphia and 
Hartford, and pastor of Congregational 
churches in Brooklyn and Elmira. He 
was a man of independence, advanced 
views, and the courage of his convictions. 
I remember him in 1848. on Walnut Hills 
near Cincinnati, as a brilliant and vigor- 
ous young man, greatly liked and es- 
teemed, who caused the elder members of 
his family circle occasional uneasiness by 
lively originalities of thought and action. 
In later life he was a candidate, at one 
time or another, for various public offices 
by Republicans, Democrats, Greenbackers, 
and Prohibitionists. He would have been 
elected Mayor of Elmira, had not the 
male members of his church, fearing to 
lose so excellent a pastor, voted against 
him. 

- > 

Mary Foote BEECHER PERKINS, half- 
sister of Rev. Thomas K. Beecher and 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, by a sin- 
gular coincidence died on the same day as 
her brother, aged 94 years and 2 months, 
at the home of her son, Hon, Charles E. 
Perkins, Hartford, Conn. She was a 
daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher by his 
first marriage, and a sister of Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher, Dr. Edward Beecher, Rev. 
Charles Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Mrs. Perkins, with her sister Catherine, 
established the famous Hartford Female 
Seminary. In 1827 she married Hon. 
Thomas C. Perkins, and, after his death in 
1870, she continued to reside in that city. 


Both the brother and sister, though less 
widely known than the pastor of Plymouth 
Church and the author of ‘*‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” have done good service in their 
day and generation, and their departure, 
in this closing year of the Nineteenth 
Century, will be mourned by thousands, 
They will both be remembered as worthy 
membe:s of an illustrious family, which 
has helped to shape the century and make 
the world better. H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Marcu 13, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women are constantly found fault with 
for their “feminine blunders,” and their 
‘*‘womanish ways,’ and when “‘the funny 
man’’ on one of our dailies has no other 
food for his wit, it is always a resource to 
describe a meeting of a woman’s club in 
which (according to his fancy) the mem- 
bers show themselves absurdly ignorant 
of the first principles of parliamentary 
usage, and which generally ends by an 
amusing description of a motion made, 
usually by a “fluffy haired blonde,’’ to 
devote the proceeds in the treasury to the 
purchase of ice-cream or caramels, or 
some other foolish purpose, All this is 
read with great complacency by the mas- 
culine patrons of the paper, who, while 
realizing that it is partly fun, yet have a 
secret idea that it is not very far out of 
the way as a reality. 

Now what shall be thought of the facts 
in a transaction which has recently come 
to light as an actual occurrence in our 
State Legislature? A year ago, as all New 
Yorkers, and doubtless many others, will 
remember, a committee was appointed to 
investigate the crimes and vices of this 
great city. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was Mr. Mazet, and it was usually 
called “the Mazet Committee.” It sat 
through most of the summer, and people 
of all classes were brought before it. Of 
course, a8 it was a committee appointed 
by a Republican majority, the Democrats 
were subjected to an especially severe ex- 
amination, Mr, Croker was called to the 
witness-stand, but not Mr, Platt, and the 
Police Department, through various 
officials, was subjected to a series of ex- 
aminations. Itis not within the purposes 
of this letter to discuss the results of 
these investigations, but only to call at- 
tention to the importance of this action, 
and also to the fact that the work of the 
committee, while achieving small results, 
except the creation of some political 
capital, cost the State many thousands of 
dollars. As I have not the figures by me, 
I will not venture to say just how much; 
but the amount reached a very large 
figure. Now it has been discovered that 
the whole thing was illegal, because the 
resolution providing for the creation of 
the committee passed only the Assembly, 
and was not acted upon by theSenate. A 
few days ago an attempt was made by the 
Republicans in the Senate to appoint a 
committee to investigate the Third Ave- 
nue Railroad in this city. Thereupon 
Senator Grady, of New York, called atten- 
tion to a section of the legislative law of 
1892 which provides that “neither House 
shall, without the consent of the other, 
appoint any committee of its own mem- 
bers or others at the public expense, 
except in cases of contested elections.” 
It would seem, therefore, that all the 
recent investigating committees had abso- 
lutely no warrant of law for their exist- 
ence. In one respect, however, the Mazet 
Committee has taken care to protect itself, 
for the money to meet the expenses of 
the investigation was appropriated in bills 
which passed both houses. This curious 
and far-reaching blunder attracts but 
little attention; but only fancy the hue 
and cry which would be raised if any body 
of women had made a similar mistake! 
It is certainly worse than the imaginary 
misappropriation of funds for the pur- 
chase of caramels. 

The Society for Political Study has been 
holding meetings regularly on each Tues- 
day afternoon at the Tuxedo. The season 
has been one of constant interest, as the 
papers have been uniformly of present 
importance, and often of distinct value, 
Some of the subjects considered have 
been, ‘Ought War to be Abolished?” 
“Our National Industries,’ ‘‘Coéduca- 
tion,” “Trusts and Corporations,’’ ‘*The 
War in South Africa,’’ and ‘‘Mormonism,” 
On Tuesday last the annual election was 
held, and resulted in the choice of an 
entirely new board of officers. By the 
terms of the constitution no one can hold 
the same position for more than two suc- 
cessive years, and many changes were 
therefore necessary. Mrs. Fannie Hum- 
phrey Gaffney, who has made an admi- 
rable president, was replaced by Mrs. C. 
W. Trow, a lawyer and a trained parlia- 
mentarian, who will doubtless make an 
excellent presiding officer; the vice-presi- 
dents chosen were Mrs. Katherine Rem- 
ington and Mrs. Katherine Bourgoine; 
Mrs. May Benton Bedell was chosen re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. H. M. Nesmith 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs, J. T. 
Odell, who had served only one year as 
treasurer, was reélected. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 





DR. TALMAGE’S BLAST. 


Dr. Talmage preached a sermon on the 
woman question lately, in which he com- 
mended Vashti for refusing to appear 
with her face unveiled, even at her hus. 





band’s command, In the sermon occurred 
this remarkable passage: 


When I see a woman struggling for 
political preferment—trying to force her 
way on up to conspicuity, amid the mas- 
culined emagogues who stand with swol- 
len fists and bloodshot eyes and pesti- 
ferous breath to guard the polls—wanting 
to go through the loaferism and defile- 
ment of popular sovereigns, who crawl 
up from the saloons greasy and foul and 
vermin-covered to decide questions of 
justice and order and civilization—when 
I see a woman, I say, who wants to press 
through all that horrible scum to get to 
public place and power, I say: ‘Ah, what 
a pity. Vashti has lost her veil!’’ 


Commenting on this ietter, Mrs. Ida H, 
Harper says: 


Isn’t that Talmagean? And yet this is 
the same Dr. Talmage wyo, a short time 
ago, was testifying from personal observa- 
tion in favor of woman suffrage in New 
Zealand, the quiet, orderly elections, the 
respectable conditions about the polls 
and the beneficial effect of women 
in politics. This frightful portrayal 
will be something of a surprise to 
those States where women vote. If it 
be true that ‘the questions of justice 
and order and civilization are decided 
by demagogues with swollen fists, blood- 
shot eyes and pestiferous breath,” and 
by “popular sovereigns who crawl up 
from the saloons greasy and foul and ver- 
min-covered,”’ itis indeed time for women 
to go to the ballot-box and demand the 
opportunity to save their country. 





Senator Depew, in his address to the 
Sons of the Revolution on Washington’s 
Birthday, said that Washington was a bril- 
liant success in everything except court- 
ship. He defeated the British many 
times, at many places; he stormed forts 
and captured them; but, when it came to 
making a maiden’s heart capitulate, he 
failed. On three different occasions, he 
said, Washington attempted this, but met 
defeat; and it was not till he met the 
Widow Custis that he succeeded. Wash- 
ington’s ill success in this direction the 
speaker attributed to the fact that he re- 
sorted to poetry. When the girls read his 
halting verses they concluded that they 
did not want such a suitor. 








A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Whenever a firm so long established and 
famous as that of Shepard, Norwell & 
Co. adds an entire new department to 
their emporium, the public are prepared 
to believe that it will be as near perfection 
as modern taste and enterprise can make 
it. And that is just the case with the 
new rug department which now occupies 
one of the upper stories of this house, on 
Winter Street. The light, so important to 
a selection of colors and material, is per- 
fection itself, and the variety and richness 
of the stock is past detailed description 
here. Therefore it is only necessary to 
hint to purchasers that the new depart- 
ment is one that will richly repay a visit. 
The finest marts in the world have been 
put under contribution to supply the 
stock, selected by an expert for many 
years with Messrs. Arnold, Constable & 
Co. The great success inaugurated by 
Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. in making 
popular the ‘Sorosis Shoe” is still fresh 
in mind. It is unnecessary to predict the 
other brilliant successes that wil] surely 
follow the opening of this new rug de- 
partment. 

Miss ALBERTA V. MuNRO, assisted by 
Mr. Carl Faelten, gave a piano recital in 
Steinert Hall Tuesday evening before a 
large audience, which enthusiastically 
applauded her playing. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 F. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, March. 19 


RUPERT of HENTZAU 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 











TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF LADIES 


Who desire something new at 
this season of the year in 


SILK WAISTS, 


We have had made for us and 
are now showing very choice 
models in the newest shades. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
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HIGH AND LOW. 


BY REV. JOHN B. TABB. 


A boot and a shoe and a slipper 
Lived once in the cobbler’s row ; 

But the boot and the shoe 

Would have nothing to do 
With the slipper because she was low. 


But the king and the queen and their 
daughter 
On the cobbler chanced to call ; 
And, as neither the boot 
Nor the shoe would suit, 
The slipper went off to the ball. 


- 


RUSKIN. 








Give thanks for him, whate’er earth holds of 
fairest! 
Birds of the air—he loved your burnished 
wings, 
Flowers of the field, the humblest and the 
rarest,— 
Shells of the sea—he read your murmur- 
ings; 
Streams, lakes, and moorlands, Down and 
Fell and Grampian, 
“The Springs of Wandle” and ‘*The Banks 
of Tay,” 
Give thanks for him, your friend and fearless 
champion, 
Who now has passed away! 





ee ed 


SIGNAL-FIRES. 


RY MABEL EARLE. 


I watch for springtime, not along the hill 
Where far-off pines are blue above the 
snow; 
I find her tokens where the woods are still 
And where the willows grow. 


Beneath them yet the snow is lying deep, 
Tracked by wee woodland footsteps swift 
and shy; 
The long white ponds are silent in their 
sleep, 
While still the days go by. 


What message, flashed from mountains far 
and white, 
Told them of days the nearing sun shall 
bring? 
What hope has stirred their hearts, and bid 


them light 
The signal-fires of spring? 


For through the branches where the snow- 
birds flit 
Flames out the world’s sweet hope in scar- 
let glow. 
Spring is at hand, and I am sure of it; 
The willows told me so! 
— Youth's Companion. 





THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 


Oh, make ready for the King, 
And prepare your offering! 
For his coming, swiftly dawning, 
Breaks around us like the morning; 
And our eyes may catch the grace 
Of the glory of his face, 

Bringing light unto the world. 


In the pathway of the King 

All the world is wakening: 

Like a wind among the mountains, 

Like a breakiug fourth of fountains, 

Sweeps a tide—the Holy Breath— 

O’er a thousand fields of death, 
Bringing life untu the world. 


In the temples of the King 
Stand his dsughters worshipping. 
But each heart the summons heareth: 
“Child, come forth! Thy Lord appeareth!"’ 
And their robes of vestal white 
Grow more lustrous with the light 

They are bearing to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ is born! 

And the world rolls past its morn. 

Heaven pours the tender glory, 

Of Redemption’s wondrous story 

With its deeps of love and pain, 

With its heights of loss and gain, 
Through a woman to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ is risen! 
Angels at his rended prison, 
Radiant with his passing glory, 
Send the resurrection story, 
Winged with peace to conquer strife, 
Bearing everlasting life, 

Through a woman to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ is King! 

Wide his palace portals fling! 

Forth in fair procession flowing 

Come the royal daughters, going 

Where the King himself shall send 

Love and life that have no end, 
Through a woman to the world! 





THE LITTLE CLAY IMAGE. 


BY FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


Long ago, when Italy was a land of 
great painters and great sculptors, —when 
the little children at play made pictures 
with chalk upon the stones of the street, 
real pictures,—and this, too, before sloyd, 
or clay-modeling, or kindergartens were 
ever heard of,—there lived, close under 
the walls of acastle not far from one of 
the great Italian cities, a young girl 
whose name was Costanza; and she made 
pictures in clay, and sometimes even little 
statues, but nobody thought this very 
remarkable. These clay pictures and 
statues were sometimes taken to the 
town by Filippo and sold, but oftener 
they were not thought worth selling, and 
they stood on end in the corners of the 


little cottage where Costanza lived, or 
hung all around its walls, both inside and 
outside, as happened to be most con- 
venient. 

Filippo was the Italian boy who had 
lived next door to Costanza all her life, 
and it was understood by the people in 
the hamlet nestled against the castle wall 
that after a little while, another year, 
perhaps two, Costanza and Filippo were 
going to be married. 

“‘And then we shall go, thou, and I, to 
the town and set up a little house,” 
Filippo said, “and I shall work in the 
shop of Master Andrea, and thou wilt 
keep the little house neat; and together 
we shall make the designs for the borders 
of fruit and flowers that must go into the 
new duomo”’—Filippo meant the cathe- 
dral. “But meanwhile I am only an 
apprentice, and though I paint well, the 
master says it is not yet well enough; and 
we must wait.” 

So they waited the little while, the one 
year, even the two, and at last Costanza’s 
house linen was all spun and woven, and 
the neighbors began to say one to one an- 
other: 

“In a few months we shall lose Cos- 
tanza and Filippo, for they go away to 
the town. Already we hear that Master 
Andrea speaks well of his apprentice.” 

And it was summer-time. 

That was a hilly country where Cos- 
tapza dwelt; olive-trees grew on the sides 
of the bills, and the sunlight fell down 
white and blinding out of the cloudless 
blue sky all day upon the dusty pale 
green of the trees; but in the cool of the 
late afternoon, when a breeze swept down 
from the hilltops, Costanza brought her 
clay out to the open door of her cottage, 
and sat in the doorway making her pic- 
tures; and Filippo came at sunset over 
the hills from the town. 

Now one day in this summer, as Cos- 
tanza sat in the doorway making a 
Florentine lily on a tile, there came a 
great dust in the road, and horsemen 
riding by; and Costanza’s mother and the 
neighbors ran all to their doors and win- 
dows, crying: ‘‘It is the young lord of the 
castle! To-day he comes home from 
France. Truly, if he be not a better man 
than when he went away, it is not much 
worth while!” 

And the young lord alighted off his 
horse before the cottage of Costanza and 
looked at the tile she was making; for it 
happened that besides this gift for model- 
ling in clay which she had, Costanza was 
also very beautiful. And the young lord 
bought the tile, and rode away with it in 
his hand. 

After that he came another day, and 
another, and many days; and at last he 
asked Costanza if she would marry him. 

But she said, ‘‘Grazia,’’ which means 
“Thank you;’ and she told him further 
how she was betrothed to the artist, 
Filippo, and how they two were going to 
the town, and all that happy little story. 
And the young lord came the next day, 
just as always. He wearied Costanza 
exceedingly by his oft-repeated question; 
he wearied her by the taies he told of the 
beautiful jewels and the beautiful gowns 
she should wear, if she would come to 
the castle; but she was very polite. She 
always said, Grazia.” 

Filippo, however, was not polite; he 

was rude, and meeting the young lord 
one day at sunset in the road before Cos- 
tanza’s cottage, he struck him and tum- 
bled him and his fine clothes in the dust 
of the road. Then Costanza said: ‘‘Thou 
wert not wise; there will harm come of 
this deed.” 
And she ‘spoke truth, for that night 
strong men came to Filippo’s house, 
and bound him and carried him to the 
castle. 

In those old days the nobles did much 
as they willed with the poor people who 
dwelt on their land. No one would have 
been surprised if this young lord had put 
Filippo immediately to death; but he did 
not. He had a better plan. The next 
day he went down, as always, to stand 
beside the doorstone of Costanza and 
watch her at her work, and as he watched 
he talked, saying: : 

“This Filippo is but a peasant, and I 
am a noble and rich.” 

“*True,’’ said Costanza. 

“See, now, am I not generous? I might 
take you also, if I would, and cast you 
into prison and keep you there until you 
should consent to be my wife; but I do 
not.”’ 

And Costanza answered: ‘‘No, you only 
keep Filippo.” 

“More than that,’’ he continued, “1 
might kill Filippo for this insult he has 
put upon me, and many men would say 
I had the right. But I do not. I will 
even let him go free if you will come up 
to the castle.”’ 
Costanza was 
about three feet high. 
any more that day. 
talked for two hours. 
The neighbors gathered by the door 
after he had gone, and they said: ‘Cos 


making a little statue 
She did not speak 
But the young lord 








tanza, you are a strange girl; one never 


sees you weep, and yet poor Filippo is 
locked up in the dungeon of the castle.” 

And she said, ‘‘No, I do not weep;”’ 
and then, because it was growing dark, 
she threw a wet cloth over her statue and 
carried it into the house and shut the 
door. 

The next day the young lord, watching 
her, said: ‘“‘What do you make? This 
seems to be the image of a woman.” 

And she answered: “Yes, it is a wo- 
man ;”’ but that is all she would say. 

On the third day her visitor cried out 
suddenly: “This is an image of yourself.” 

And she said: ‘‘Do you think so?” She 
even smiled. 

Then he drew near and pleaded with 
ber mournfully: ‘‘Costanza, you will say 
nothing to me, and day after day 1 come; 
and still I do nothing to Filippo. I wait 
to set him free.”’ 

She considered after that for a long 
time, sitting and doing nothing; and at 
last she said: ‘‘Well, I will answer you 
the day the little image is finished.” - 

**May I have the image also?” he asked. 

But to that she would only say: ‘‘Per- 
haps; I cannot tell.’’ And she rose and 
set to work again on the clay. 

The face of the little image was Cos- 
tanza’s face, with a proud, mocking smile 
upon its lips. No one had ever seen Cos- 
tanza smile that way, and yet the neigh- 
bors, looking first upon the gir] and then 
upon the clay, shook their heads and 
murmured, ‘Still, she might!” 

But the garments of the image were 
the garments of a great lady. Costanza 
was a peasant, and wore a peasant’s skirt, 
short and full above her ankles, and, 
except on holidays, her feet were bare. 
But the image wore a trailing robe with 
lace work and jewels pricked out upon it 
carefully, and a girdle that caught up this 
robe at one side, and a little pouch that 
hung from the girdle. 

And the neighbors whispered: ‘“Thisis 
the way Costanza will dress if she goes to 
live at the castle. She is a strange girl.’’ 

But the young lord was enraptured. He 
said: ‘You are not only beautiful, you 
are clever! I shall take you to the town, 
and Raffaello shall paint a picture of you.” 

And Costanza replied: ‘Filippo and I 
were going to the town.”’ 

So a month passed, and the little statue 
grew more like Costanza every day, and 
also more unlike her. The neighbors 
asked Costanza’s mother what the girl 
meant by the statue, but all that her 
mother could say was: 

“Do not ask me, She is very silent 
both day and night. But this I know; 
Costanza is not a fool; she does not do 
this without a reason.” 

And at last the little statue was finished. 

It stood on the doorstone of the cot- 
tage, with its smiling face turned toward 
the castle. Thus Costanza would look on 
the day that she forsook Filippo and went 
to be a great lady. And behind the statue, 
on the walls of the house and at the 
corners both inside and outside, were the 
other images and the clay pictures that 
Costanza had made. 

The young lord laughed with delight 
over the statue, and he would have thrown 
a chain of gold around its neck, but Cos- 
tanza ina great hurry prevented him, say- 
ing: 

The clay is yet a little soft; be careful, 
lest it break. For this image must go to 
Filippo in his prison; and I ask you to 
say to Filippo that I give him a choice, 
whether he will have this image and 
liberty, or whether he will keep our troth, 
And I will abide by that he chooses.”’ 

“This is no choice,’ said the young 
lord, scornfully, ‘‘for I shall put him to 
death if he will not set you free from 
your promise.”’ 

“That will not do you any good,” re- 
plied Costanza. 

Meanwhile all the neighbors stood at a 
little distance in the dusty road and heard 
what she said; and they mumbled angrily: 

‘*Is this girl heartless? Has she herself 
no choice?”’ 

Then the servants of the young lord 
took up the statue, and bore it carefully 
to the castle. 

“If Filippo does not want it you may 
have it,’’ Costanza said. ‘But if he keeps 
it, I will be your wife after seven days.”’ 


“Costanza has consented to marry the 
young lord, and she sends you this image 
for your consolation; you will see that it 
is very like ber.”’ 

When Filippo was left alone with the 
statue, he sat for a long time quite mo- 
tionless before it and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, but there was a look of horror 
upon his face. 

“Yes, it is very like her,” he said at 
last: ‘‘but the smile is so terrible! She 
mocks me. She is the great lady, and she 
sets her foot upon my neck. Surely her 
soul is turned to ice that she should send 
me this image of herself in these fine gar- 
ments! Costanza! Costanza! Was it not 
enough to break your troth? But must 
you also break my heart anew every hour 
in the day when I look upon this beauti- 
ful face that is so like you, and so unlike?’’ 

Then he cast himself down upon the 
floor and wept, but ever and again he 
must needs lift up his head to look at the 
statue, for it haunted him, and drew his 
eyes constantly to examine it. And in 
this way the day passed; but even when 
the darkness was come Filippo had no 
rest, for he saw always in his imagination 
the face of Costanza with the proud, 
mocking smile upon it; he saw the long, 
embroidered robe sweeping about Cos- 
tanza’s feet. 

In the morning the young lord came 
into the dungeon, and when he saw 
Filippo’s haggard face, he laughed, be- 
cause Costanza was so clever. And that 
afternoon he went down to the cottage 
and said: 

“Filippo sends you a message, and he 
chooses liberty and the statue. He com- 
mends you for the statue.” 

“If he has chosen thus, why is be not 
free?’’ asked Costanza. 

This astonished the young lord, but in 
a moment he had an answer ready: 
‘‘When you keep your promise to me, he 
shall be delivered out of his prison. I 
keep him there but these seven days.” 

However, Costanza knew that the 
young lord had told a lie, 

Now about midday of the second day 
Filippo was almost in a frenzy with 
grief and heart-break, and he spoke to 
the little image as if it were a living 
thing. He said: 

“I hate you, and I can no longer stand 
youin my sight! You are not the Cos- 
tanza that I knew; your life is spoiled, 
and mine also!’ 

And he lifted up his arm and struck the 
image full upon its smiling face with his 
fist, so that the neck broke, and the whole 
statue was dashed to the floor,and the 
clay split and crumbled into many pieces, 
and something that was not clay fell upon 
the stones of the floor with a sharp, ring- 
ing sound, 

The shrewd Costanza had hidden a file 
in the midst of the clay. 

This was all the meaning of the statue. 

There was a piece of paper twisted 
about one end of the file, and when 
Filippo had grown quiet, and had begun 
to forgive himself a little for that he had 
ever doubted his betrothed, he untwisted 
the paper and found words written on one 
side of it—these words: 

“Seven nights I wait beneath this win- 
dow. The distance to the ground is not 
far. We may hide fora little in the town, 
and then flee away, toa more distant place. 
I know thou wilt break the statue, for 
thou art ever ready with thy fist when 
aught angers thee. Strike this time to 
some purpose.” 

That night Filippo filed through one of 
the bars at his window, and the next 
night he filed through another. The 
third night he tore his long circular cloak 
into strips and knotted these strips to- 
gether, and fastened one end of the long 
string to an iron hook beside the window. 
Then he took out the two bars, climbed 
out upon the window-sill and looked 
down. The night was dark; there were 
no lights on that side of the castle. Filippo 
let himself down by his queer rope the 
better part of the way, and then the rope 
broke; but Filippo had only a few feet to 
fall, and he fell on soft grass. Costanza 
was standing beside him. 

“Oh, canst thou ever forgive me for 
doubting thee?’ he whispered. 

“I builded upon that; the plan would 





They brought the statue to Filippo and 
set it down before him, but they did not 
repeat Costanza’s message; they told him 
a lie; they said: ’ 


have failed else,’ she answered. ‘But I 
pray thee, do not doit a second time.” 

Then they got safely away.—Youth's 
Companion. 





AN EGYPTIAN KEFORMER. 

An advocate of equal rights for women 
has arisen in Egypt. 

Kassem Amin Bey is his name, and he 
is counsellor of the appellate court of 
Cairo. He thus states his views: 

“The reforms which I urge upon my 
countrymen are: 

“1, Let the women be educated. 

**2. Accord to them the liberty of their 
acts, their thoughts, and their sentiments, 

“3. Give to marriage its dignity by 
adopting as its base the reciprocal in- 
clination of both parties, which is im- 
possible if they do not see each other 
before marriage. 

‘4. Make regulations in regard to the 
husband’s right of repudiation; give the 
same right to the wife. (At present any 
husband can repudiate his wife at pleas- 
ure, merely by saying to her, ‘You are 
divorced.’) Make it in all cases a solemn 
act which cannot validly take place 
except before a tribunal and after having 
been preceded by an attempt at concilia- 
tion. 

“5. Prohibit polygamy by law. 

“Observation and history unite to indi- 
cate a correlation in every society be- 
tween the pos.tion of women within it 
and the degree of civilization to which 
that society has attained. When organ- 
ized States first came into existence, the 
condition of women resembled that of 
slaves. To refer only to the condition of 
the Arabs before the appearance of the 
prophet, a father could with impunity 
kill his daughters, and a man could pos- 
sess an unlimited number of wives. 
Islam brought with it a considerable 
amelioration in the condition of women 
by proclaiming from the first their liberty 
and independence, and by conferring on 
them the same legal capacity as men in 
all acts of civil life. Neither by its dis- 
position nor its spirit bas the Koran been 
the cause of the actual inferiority of the 
Mussulman woman, 

‘For the last twenty years the domina- 
tion of man over woman among us has, as 
a matter of fact, been ameliorated, the 
result of a better sense on the part of the 
men and of reforms introduced by the 
government. Men—at least, educated 
men—do not consider their wives un- 
worthy of their confidence and friend- 
ship. 

“When man reaches a certain state of 
intellectuality and sentimentality, he 
feels a repugnance at playing the part of 
a despotic ruler at home. His nature 
revolts at the idea of slavery under any 
form, He cannot, under the fallacious 
pretext of safeguarding the virtue of his 
wife, approve of being allowed to do 
away with her individuality.” 





ARMY NURSE BILL DISAPPROVED. 
TRAINED NURSE AND Hospita REVIEW. 
New York, Maxrcu 6, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our attention has been called to an 
article in your paper in regard to the 
‘“‘Army Nursing Service Bill.” 

The writer of this letter has no personal 
interest in the bill, but from her position 
as editor of the only nursing journal in 
the country, reaching each month nearly 
fifteen thousand nurses, she begs to sub- 
mit to your readers the following ideas 
upon said bill, as representing absolutely 
the nursing sentiments of the country. 

ANNETTE SUMNER-ROSE. 


1. H. R. Bull, 6879, ‘To provide for the 
employment of women nurses in mili- 
tary hospitals of the army,” is incor- 
rect, as the employment of nurses has 
been provided for by Congress since 
April, 1898, and large numbers are still 
employed in military hospitals. A_ bill 
for the purpose specified is, therefore, 
wholly unnecessary. 

2. The Army Nurse Corps, which has 
been in existence since May, 1898, is now 
thoroughly organized and running to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. This is 
entirely ignored in the bill, and it is im- 
plied in the fourth and other sections 
that this body, with rules evolved as the 
result of experience, is to be superseded 
by a new organization, which must neces- 
sarily be less satistactory. 

3. The provisions in Sec. 3 are almost 
identical with those obtaining at the 
present time, and do not improve the 
status of the nurses in any way whatso- 
| ever. Some of the nurses who have been 
| or who still are in the service and have 
| proved themselves eminently fitted for 
| the work are graduates from schools 














Eruptions. | 


not sleep nights. 
By taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla Iwas 
completely cured.”” 
Jennie Thompson, 
P. O. Box 36, 
Oaksville, N. Y. 











“Like Father, Like Child.’? “Man is the sum of his ancestors.” 

“An eruption all | If parents wish healthy children, let them see to it that they themselves have 
over my body | pure, rich, strong blood. Wo taint of scrofula, no insidious malady, no lurking| sia in 
caused a burning microbes or germs to be a curse to posterity. Purify the blood. Hood’s Sar.|form and 
sensation so Icould| S4parilla is the guardian of infants yet unborn. Buy a bottle Today. 





Dyspepsia. 

“I had dyepep- 
tts worst 
tried 
many medicines, 
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Never Disappoints 





but found no relief 
until I took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and 
Hood's Pills. To 
my great joy I 
found relief and a 
cure. I am now 
well and strong.”” 
Mary E. Byrd, 
Olney, Illirtis. 
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which would be excluded under the 
limitation in Sec. 3. 

4. The wording of Sec. 1 is so ambigu- 
ous as to be open to various interpreta- 
tions; but, judging from an expression in 
the circular issued by the framers of the 
bill, it appears to be intended that nurses 
should be employed only “in general and 
post hospitals of fifty beds and upward.”’ 
Before the Spanish War there was but 
one such hospital in the Army, that at 
Hot Springs, Ark,, where the cases treat- 
ed are not euch as to make the services of 
women nurses desirable. In a year’s 
time, or in a few years, therefore, the 
effect of the bill would be practically to 
exclude women from the Army (except- 
ing, of course, the superintendent of 
women nurses with her $2,000 salary). In 
view of these facts, the argument of the 
framers of the bill that nurses should be 
employed regardless of ‘‘the views of any 
individual officer’? becomes an absurdity, 
as no Official would have authority to 
employ them, 

5. Hospital ships, transports, and field 
hospitals often require the services of 
nurses, which would apparently be pre- 
vented by this bill. The same is true of 
hospitals of less than fifty beds in times 
of epidemic. Several post hospitals of 
less than that size are supplied with from 
two to four nurses at the present time. 
This bill would also prevent the use of 
nurses as the teachers of hospital corps 
men, which is one of the most useful 
duties to which they can be assigned. 
The training schools for hospital corps 
men at Washington and San Francisco 
would especially suffer from the loss of 
their women instructors, who have been 
most successful in their work. 

6. The bill, in rendering void the pres- 
ent organization of the Army Nurse 
Corps, would exclude the large body of 
reserve nurses now attached to that body, 
though receiving no pay. This is com- 
posed of women who have served honor- 
ably for four months and over, and is a 
most desirable feature of the present 
organization. Instead of reserve nurses, 
Sec. 5 practically states that this govern- 
ment is unable to nurse its own soldiers 
and would find itself, in time of war, 
obliged to call upon societies and associa- 
tions for assistance. Under the present 
organization such a lamentable defect in 
the Medical Department would not exist. 

7. The bill is not supported by the 
Medical Department, or by the army 
nurses, or by the nursing profession in 
general. It was framed by a committee 
of ladies knowing nothing of the subject 
and having no Army connections, and is 
in the interests of a small clique of 
trained nurses who desire to secure con- 
trol of the Army appointments, Sec. 2, 
which they regard as the one essential 
feature of the bill, is framed for this pur- 
pose. The ‘committee’ is known tuo 
have prepared rules which they expect to 
have enforced (and it is currently report- 
ed that they will demand the appointment 
of Mrs. Hunter Robb, a Canadian, who is 
the chief promoter of the bill). 

8. The ultimate object desired by the 
promoters of the Dill is limitation of 
appointments to large general hospitals, 
and in particular to those few which 
belong to the nurses’ organization of 
which Mrs. Robb is president (the Asso- 
ciated Alumne). Said Association in 
cludes about 25 training schools out of 
some 400 existing in the United States, 
It has been the policy of the surgeon- 
general and the offiver now in charge of 
the Army Nurse Corps (who is a woman 
physician) to make appointments from all 
good schools and all parts of the country, 
and this policy bas woiked to excellent 
advantage in Army hospitals. 
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REDUCED RATES TO EUROPE. 

The World’s W. C. T. U. Convention 
will be held at Edinburgh, Scotland, June 
23 to 28, 1900. Members of the W. C. T. U. 
and friends who desire to attend the con- 
vention can secure passage by the Domin- 
ion Line, on the steamer Vancouver, sail- 
ing from Montreal, June 2, at special 
rates. 

As the party will be limited, an early 
application will be necessary to secure 
accommodations. Address W. C. T. U. 
Party at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Room 104, 





A BRAVE MISSIONARY GIRL. 

A despatch received from Vancouver, 
B. C., says that Miss Beulah Logan, 
twenty-three years old, daughter of the 
late Rev. Robert W. Logan, the first 
missionary to the South Sea Islands sent 
out by the Congregational Board of the 
United States, has won for herself, accord- 
ing to advices from Sydney, the title of 
“Heroine of the Caroline Group.”’ This 
was due not only to her fearlessness in 
facing famine and tropical diseases, but 
to her personal interference in a fight be- 
tween two chiefs, in which she sustained 
a severe accidental injury. 

Miss Logan is now on her way home. 
She went from this country in 1897 to join 
her mother cn the Ruk Lagoon, one of 
the Central Carolines. A year ago her 
mother was obliged to return to the 
United States on account of a serious 
malady, from which she has since died. 
Miss Logan, as she was the only Ameri- 
can who had full command of the native 
language, the other missionaries having 
but recently arrived, decided to remain, 
although the feebleness of her mother 
made it desirable that she should return 
with her. Miss Logan was on board the 





missionary schooner R. W. Logan, named 
after her father, when it was wrecked in 
the Mortlock Islands in 1898, but she 
escaped with what were at that time 
deemed but slight injuries, and bravely 
cared for herself and the girls whom she 
was collecting for the training school. 
She was subsequently prostrated by an 
illness that seems to have resulted from 
that shipwreck, and the latest report to 
the American Board indicated that she 
was so seriously invalided that her im- 
mediate return to the United States was 
necessary.— NV. Y. Sun. 
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IN ART CIRCLES. 

The young Philadelphia artist, Miss 
Sarah Stillwell, whose illustrations of 
child life were among the especially fine 
features of the Christmas Harper's, has, 
it is is said, in consequence of the hit 
made by these pictures, received orders 
for more work than she can do in a year. 
One of her commissions is the making 
of page borders and vignettes for the 
‘jubilee’? number of Harper's, with which 
the magazine will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in May. 

The Mary Smith prize of $100 for the 
best painting by a resident woman artist 
was given at the Pennsylvania Academy 
exhibition to Mary E. R. Clay, for her 
portrait, entitled ‘‘Irene K.,’’ and honor- 
able mention to Janet Wheeler, for her 
‘Portrait.’ F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND. 
Epnor, Mp., Marcu 8, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Within the past year we have made, in 
the Law Library of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, an exhausting, if not exhaustive, 
study of Maryland laws for the past fifty 
years. A number of these, dating back to 
the reign of Charles II, were repealed 
in 1864 when the white people and the 
negroes were both freed from the incubus 
of slavery. 

In the ancient code were many pages of 
“shalls’’ and ‘‘shall nots,”’ for riveting the 
chains of the captive; there were statutes 
to suppress duelling; to regulate lotteries; 
to protect apprentices, oyster-beds, and 
canvass-back ducks; to provide for the 
care of minors, paupers, and criminals; 
but it really seemed as if old Maryland 
must have been a sort of monastic com- 
monwealth, for the allusions to women 
were, like the prayers at the burial of Sir 
John More, ‘*few and brief.” 

If a wife earned a shilling at the wash 
tub it belonged to her husband, who 
could collect it and expend it for drink if 
he so desired. Her clothes were his 
clothes in the eye of the law. If she 
walked abroad, and, falling over obstruc- 
tions in the street, chanced to break a 
limb, or her front teeth, the arms, legs, 
and grinders were his, and, although she 
was obliged to wear the splints and bear 
the aching jaw, he sued for, and collected, 
the damages. She might possess a five- 
hundred acre farm up to the moment she 
pronounced the fateful ‘I will,” and the 
next instant it was the property of the 
new-made husband, who could sell, or, 
later, will it at pleasure if there were no 
children born to the couple. 

Coming down to 1899, we found that we 
mothers have no right to the ownership 
or guardianship of our own babies. We 
have absolutely no voice in regard to 
public schools and schoolhouses, their 
trustees and their teachers. The saloon- 
keeper, the gambler, and the cigarette 
vender may ply their nefarious trades next 
door to our homes, and yet we are power- 
less to save the boys we have cradled in 
our arms; and those same boys, if eight- 
een years of age, have no need to ask our 
permission to become soldiers, if their 
fathers are living. 

The girls of Maryland, who cannot con- 
tract legal marriage at that age without a 
parent’s consent, may consent to their own 
degradation at sixteen years, and up to 
the last session of our Legislature the age 
was as low as fourteen years, Although 
our petition for woman suffrage was 
tabled, we thank our representatives at 
Annapolis that our other prayer was at 
least partially granted; we asked to have 
the age of protection raised to eighteen. 

In 1894 a Maryland woman came to the 
conclusion that a certain philanthropic in- 
stitution was a necessity. For some 
months she received scant aid and en- 
couragement; but, at length, several more 
women and two or three men saw that her 
project was feasible. One of these women 
drew up a subscription paper, and she 
rested not until she had secured pledges 
for more than $1,000, the first $500 being 
given by women. The matter took defi- 
nite shape and it became desirable to in- 
corporate the institution, when, lo and 
behold! it was discovered that no married 
woman’s name could appear as either in- 
corporator or trustee! By considerable 
clipping of red tape, the men trustees 








resolved themselves into a Board of Direc- 
tors and invited an equal number of wom- 
en to assist them in all their deliberations 
and plans. Once again it was proved that 
men are better than the laws they make. 

We do not wish to arraign our brother 
at the bar of public opinion. Far from it; 
we think he has done remarkably well in 
the past, considering the length of time he 
has been endeavoring to fly with one wing, 
to walk with one foot, and to achieve with 
one hand in Maryland. But we do believe 
we could aid him to frame laws and es- 
tablish customs in our Mother State which 
would be just to both her sons and her 
daughters. M. B. T. 

NEW YORE. 

Our newly elected national president, 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, wishes to see the 
memberehip of the Association doubled 
during the year. Some of the local clubs 
in New York have already begun to work 
with this end in view. A few, notably the 
Bedford League and the Castile Club, have 
more than doubled their membership 
within the past year. Every other club 
can join in this work. There is always 
some method by which interest and num- 
bers may be increased, The dividing of 
the members into two contending sides, 
as was done with such successful results 
by the Castile Club, the offering of prizes 
to individuals, or any other plan which 
seems best suited to local needs, may be 
adopted. 

On the evening of Feb. 6, a meeting 
was held at the Unitarian church, Albany, 
under the auspices of the Albany P. E. 
Club. Mrs. S. A. Le Beeuf, the county 
president, presided. Introductory remarks 
were made by Dr. Brundage, the pastor of 
the church. Mrs. Hackstaff, who was in 
Albany upon legislative matters, made a 
strong plea for organization, and the 
closing address was made by Harriet May 
Mills, upon ‘*The Citizen of To-day.’’ The 
audience was sympathetic, and proved 
that the leaven of suffrage is working in 
this stronghold of the ‘‘Antis.’’ 

Angola reports through its president, 
Mrs. Abbie C. Shipman, that a special 
meeting was held in honor of Miss An- 
thony’s birthday. Good work is being 
done, and the interest is constant. 

Lawton Station also celebrated Miss 
Anthony’s anniversary with readings, 
music, tableaux, recitations, etc. ‘A neat 
little sum was realized,’’ writes Mrs. 
Sylvia Willett, the acting president. 

Mrs. Rich, corresponding secretary of 
the Batavia Club, says, “I like the idea of 
the Monthly Letter.’’ The club has bad a 
most successful year. An ‘‘At Home” has 
been given, at which 150 guests were 
entertained. 

The Bedford League of Brooklyn held 
its February meeting on the 19th, at the 
home of Mrs. Hackstaff. Thirteen new 
members were admitted. It was decided 
to give a musical in March to raise funds. 

Dansville reports officers for the coming 
year: President, Mrs, A. O. Bunnell; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs, Fanny B. John- 
son; treasurer, Mrs, E. G. Tiffany. 

Irondequoit has elected a new presi- 
dent, Miss Abbie Benson, Box 313, Roch- 
ester, 

Syracuse has held two successful even- 
ing meetings. At the second, the subject 
was ‘*Trusts,”’ 

Geneva has held an enthusiastic meet- 
ing at which the president, Miss Miller, 
gave a report of the Washington Conven- 
tion. Itis probable that the question of 
building a new reservoir will soon be sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers of Geneva. As 
the women taxpayers will have a vote, a 
meeting of the club will be held to discuss 
the matter. Some member of the Board 
of Public Works will be asked to explain 
the cost of the work, and how it may be 
met. At the end of January the Organ- 
ization Chairman had the pleasure of 
meeting the Geneva Club, which is in a 
most flourishing condition. Ithaca, Gro- 
ton, and Newfield were also visited, and 
good meetings held in each place. Tomp- 
kins County is doing excellent work, and 
is growing in strength. 

Mrs. Allen, Washington's County Presi- 
dent, writes commending the Monthly 
Letter. The Easton Club has given an 
entertainment to raise money for Miss 
Anthony’s Fund, and has celebrated her 
birthday. ‘‘The WomMAN’s JOURNAL is 
our text-book and our inspiration,’ adds 
Mrs, Allen. 

Castile has held a ‘‘Local Council’ in 
the Town Hall. Invitations were sent to 
seventeen women’s organizations, asking 
them to appoint delegates to speak five 
minutes on the subjects given. 150 were 
present. Dr. Greene, Mr. Henry A. 
Pierce, Mrs. Lucy S. Pierce, president of 








To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 





the club, and others spoke. Luncheon 
was served after the exercises. 

Several generous responses have come 
to the circular letters sent to the clubs by 
the Organization Committee, It is hoped 
that more of our clubs will yet respond. 
Many have not been heard from who must 
desire to help. Harriet May MILLs. 

State Headquarters, 926 West Genesee 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., March8, 1900, 





IOWA. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Marcu 8, 1900, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

They have talked and they have voted— 
these Iowa Representatives — and once 
more the women turn away disappointed. 

The women themselves were at the 
capitol in full force. They came in long 
skirts and short skirts, wool skirts and 
silk skirts. Alas! Dr. Mary Walker was 
busy elsewhere, so that we cannot record 
that they came in no skirts at all, Gray- 
haired women who had given the best of 
their lives to the work sat and listened, 
then calmly walked down the capitol 
steps with little change of expression. 
Disappointment was not new to them, 
and their faces showed only that look of 
weariness that comes into the face of a 
woman who has learned to endure, I 
have seen the same expression in the 
eyes of the drunkard’s wife, or of the 
mother whose children are going the 
downward path despite her prayers and 
entreaties. 

Young women were there, alert—hope- 
ful and depressed alternately. The count 
was given, and they rose and turned to 
go, with a suspicious line or two of new- 
born bitterness about the mouth. So 
many a South African Boer felt but a few 
days ago. 

The anti-suffragists were there. They 
listened with smiles of approval as the 
clerk read the petition, which said they 
were in their homes, and trusted this, as 
all other questions, to the judgment of 
their husbands and brothers. 

Democrats who, during the winter, have 
shouted ‘personal liberty,’’ and “the 
right of all to self-government,” so loud 
that the echo might have been wafted 
back from the mountains of Luzon itself, 
vociferously voted ‘No.’’ Republican 
politicians, who have issued the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, fought the Civil 
War, and enfranchised the black man of 
the South at every political speaking 
from ’64 to ’98, voted ‘‘No”’ unblushingly. 

Men extolled the virtues of women, and 
then held them responsible for Colorado 
prize fights, bribery, and legislative 
blunders, They declared that the women 
did not vote in any considerable numbers 
in those States where equal suffrage was 
allowed, and, with unrwffled composure, 
cited bad legislative enactmeuts as proof 
positive that the women’s vote in these 
States had brought about bad results. 

One gentleman had told me that he 
should vote against the amendment be- 
cause he knew it was the desire of his 
constituency that he should do so. I 
asked him how he knew that. “By the 
fact that they voted it down the last time 
it was before the people,’’ he replied.* 
We talked a little more, and he ventured 
the information that if the question were 
submitted at all it should be done at a 
special election. A Yankee, ‘‘Why?”’ 
brought forth the answer that only in 
that way could the real sentiment of the 
people be ascertained. I asked how he 
knew that. ‘*Well,” he said, “I'll cite 
an example. At the last election we had 
before the people, a certain measure of 
which I positively know that they were 
in favor, yet was lost because that part of 
the ticket was not given due considera- 
tion in the heat of a fierce partisan war- 
fare.” A week’s thought evidently did 
not improve the logical exactness of his 
mental processes, for he repeated his first 
assertion on the floor of the house, 
happily without explanation, and lived 
to do just what he said he should do, 

There were much sense and much non- 
sense spoken, and only a sense of humor 
was absent. 

The Divine Right of Kings is dead, but 
the Divine Right of Man (masculine man) 
rules supreme—in America—'‘the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.”’ 

FRANCES Woops, M. D. 

*The question has never been submitted 

to the voters in lowa.—Eps. W. J. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 88.) 








The mayor of Santiago, Chile, lately 
sent for a copy of the manual of laws for 
the protection of animals issued by the 
New York State Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. The society 
sent the manual, and has received a letter 
of thanks. The mayor proposes to form 
in Santiago such an association, which 
will be the first in Chile. 








“He that seeks finds.”’ He that takes 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla finds in its use pure, 
rich blood and consequently good health. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

tments. Clinical Instruction and Games. 

LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2ist Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 BE. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEF AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 
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. D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY> 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

LY gm through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays and 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
Secyeng car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
) 





EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These oe ee Te. are attached to Fast 
Passenger ns, an eir ularity is evide: 
that we offer the best. died _ 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. MIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Rowan 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 







BAKING 
PowvER 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








The Woman's Council of Toronto has 
reason to be proud of what it has accom- 
plished during the last year. It has 
established a hospital for incurable chil- 
dren and a bureau of associated charities, 
and is now trying to induce car com- 
panies to use better fenders and to puta 
stop to expectoration in the cars. It 
looks after emigrant working girls, and is 
planning ahome for consumptives. Lady 
Taylor, the president, in a recent address 
advocated the teaching of domestic science 
in all the schools. The matter will be 
presented to the Board of Education for 
its approval. The Aberdeen Association 
sends allthe reading matter it can collect 
to homes in the great Northwest. To- 
ronto women have had municipal suffrage 
for many years, but they still seem to 
find time for good works. 

At the recent convention of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, an in- 
teresting report was made by Mrs. 
Mary Jane Seymour on the lineage book. 
During the year 1899 the ninth and tenth 
volumes were issued. The name and 
lineage of each member is printed when 
her national number is reached. These 
records are thoroughly democratic, for 
the lineage of the poorest ditcher or black- 
smith who dug a ditch for Washington is 
as carefully drawn as that of the lordly 
French officer who made our cause his 
own. In theten books already published 
the lineage of the first 10,000 members of 
the National Society have been recorded, 
that being about one-third of the mem- 
bership. The most interesting work of 
the department, Mrs. Seymour said, has 
been in connection with the ‘‘real daugh- 
ters’”’ of the revolutionary soldiers. Seven 
of these have died during the past year, 
and there are now 291 of them living. 
Massachusetts is the banner State, with 
52 of these ‘‘real daughters;’’ Connecticut 
has 49, and New York 33. The others are 
divided among many States. One of these 
women, who has nearly reached her one 
hundredth birthday, is a pensioner on the 
town in which she lives. Every effort has 
been made to induce the national govern- 
ment to pension her, but it has been in 
vain. 

The Kansas Historical Society has sent 
out an open letter asking the codperation 
of all women’s clubs in the State, in an 


effort to sture in its archives the local | 


history of every tuwn, city, and cuunty of 
Kansas. 

Mrs. Emma L, Blackwell, secretary of 
the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, bas just been elected president of 
the Women’s Club of East Orange, by a 
unanimous vote. She is a niece of Lucy 
Stone. 

On the afternoon of March 8, the New 
England Women’s Club celebrated the 
80th birthday of Mrs. Caroline M. Sev- 
erance, one of its founders, and for many 
years its president. Mrs. Howe presided, 
and Miss Julia Sprague, after giving some 
aocount of the formation of the club and 
‘Mrs. Severance’s part in it, read an ad- 
diress which the latter recently made 
before the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles, giving a history of this famous 
astern club. Mrs. Severance removed 
in 1875 to Los Angeles, where she was in- 
strumental in forming clubs in which she 
is still active. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Dr. Zakrzewska, and Mr. Allen, of West 
‘Newton, were others who spoke, and a 
message of loving congratulation was sent 
across the continent, at Mrs. Howe’s sug- 
gestion, to that other ‘‘mother of clubs,” 
Mrs. Severance. 

An industrial exhibition will be given 
at the Boston Women’s Educational and 
industrial Union, Saturday, March 24, by 





the graduating members of the year’s | 


‘lasses in dressmaking and millinery. The 
work shown by the pupils will illustrate 
the methods of the Pratt and Drexel In- 
s‘itutes and the Women’s Educational and 
industrial Union. The exhibition will be 
free to the public. 

Miss Gilman, who is conducting a series 
of morning talks at the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union on tree buds 
and spring flowers, will begin next week 
at the Cantabrigia Club a similar series. 
Miss Gilman presents specimens of the 








gent interest the annual miracle of nature's 
awakening. 

Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, ex-member of 
the Colorado Legislature, lately addressed 
the North Side Club of Denver on ‘‘Home 
Politics.”” Among other things she urged 
that children in public schools be taught 
patriotism in a way better calculated to 
inspire them with honor and love for their 
country. She said: ‘There is a patriotism 
of peace that is greater than the spread- 
eagleism of shouting politicians in time of 
war.”’ Mrs. Amy K. Cornwall gave an 
account of the suffrage convention in 
Washington. She said: 

It was a perfect success, and the Denver 
delegates were delightfully entertained by 
Mrs. Shafroth in her beautiful home. 
Representatives Bell and Shafroth are to 
be heartily commended for the way they 
supported suffrage. Mr. Shafroth said it 
would have been unjust not to have given 
the women of Colorado a voice in the 
making of the laws that should govern 
the State which they had helped to hew 
out, He said the early labors together in 
pioneer work had brought out the true 
comradeship of men and women in Colo- 
rado. Representative Francie Cushman, 
of Washington, formerly of Wyoming, 
said that any one who had seen the good 
resulting from the enfranchisement of 
women could never condemn suffrage. 
Even the ‘‘Antis’’ did us more good than 
harm, We are all very much pleased with 
the election of Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt. 


The Home Club of East Boston, num- 
bering 225 women, celebrated its 25th 
anniversary on March 13, at the Hotel 
Vendome. The president, Mrs. 8. T. S. 
Leighton, recalled the formation of the 
club, when Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke 
with so much encouragement to those 
who were then timid and full of misgiv- 
ings about such an organization for wom- 
ev. The word ‘club’? did not please 
many, but when the word “home’’ was 
prefixed to it, that altered the entire 
aspect of the matter. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Bates said one of the significant 
signs of the times was the position which 
woman is gradually taking in the affairs 
of the world, and he cited the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Potter Palmer as a commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exposition, in spite of 
the understood aversion of the French to 
the appointment of a woman. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and 
Mrs. Anna Lee West were among the 
speakers, 





Fifteen members of the Concord (Mass.) 
Woman's Club occupied a front seat at 
the recent legislative hearing on civil ser- 
vice reform, 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

“Rev. John W. Crooks, superintendent 
of Baptist Home Missions for Colorado, 
met a Waterloo yesterday when be ran up 
against the Baptist women of Denver,”’ 
says the Rocky Mountain News. “The 
Baptist women nationally have always 
been an independent lot. They have their 
own independent national home and for- 
eign missionary boards, and disburse 
through their own representatives the 
money which they collect in their local 
circles, instead of turning it over to the 
men’s boards. This independence is char- 
acteristic of the women’s Baptist organ- 
izations locally as well as nationally, as 
General Missionary Crooks discovered 
yesterday to his surprise. The Woman's 
Baptist Missionary Union held its annual 
meeting at the First Church’ yesterday. 
This union is made up of the women of all 
the auxiliaries in the city. Inthe morning 
Mr. Crooks appeared before the union 
with a little resolution to the effect that, 
in order to coéperate with the State Con- 
vention in its missionary work in the 
State, ‘all work coming properly within 
the jurisdiction of the State Convention 
should be under the direct control of that 
body;’ and furthermore that the superin- 
tendent of missions in Colorado could de 
mand a collection for Sta'e Convention 
work in any of the women’s local circles 
whenever he thought fit. It was a plan 
calculated to carefully and gently switch 
all the women’s work under the direction 
of Superintendent Crooks. 

“The women began to prick up their 


ears as soon as this was read. Some one 


| asked who was to judge what work came 


plants under consideration, which she re- | 


ceives from the Bussey Institute, to each 


member of her class, and the hour spent | 


is one of great pleasure and profit. The 
work of the course is especially adapted 
to prepare women to watch with intelli- 


‘under the jurisdiction of the State Board.’ 
‘Mr. Crooks replied that the State 
Board would decide that, whereat the 
women were highly edified. 
‘Some one else said that they had never 
been used to the superintendent of mis- 
sions ordering a collection in the local 





circles for the benefit of his work when- 
ever he liked. Mr. Crooks hastened to 
assure the ladies that such was not the 
meaning of the section at all. Some one 
else asked what it was there for, then. 

“Finally, Mrs. Frank Hawley, the presi- 
dent of the circle in the First Church, 
moved to strike out the section, and the 
union voted her way. Afterward there 
were amendments and discussion, and a 
plan of coéperation with the State Board 
was finally adopted, as follows: The wom- 
en to have more representation on the 
State Board—they now have four members 
out of thirty—and to have a more gener- 
ous allowance of time in which to present 
their work at the State Conventions. In 
return the union voted to allow Mr, 
Crooks to appeal for collections to the 
local circle, provided the latter voted to 
allow it.” 


Miss Sadie Bosworth has been appoint- 
ed ‘Missionary in Charge’”’ of the great 
long Bing district, the largest missionary 
district in the Chinese Conference. Miss 
Bosworth has been a missionary and 
teacher in the Anglo-Chinese College of 
Foo Chow, China, for more than six years. 
She returned to her work there last 
August, after a year’s furlough in Wiscon- 
sin. The district of which she has been 
appointed the head is one hundred miles 
northwest of Foo Chow, and is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles long by eighty 
miles wide. Miss Bosworth succeeds Dr. 
Morley, who was obliged to leave China 
on account of failing health. She will 
have general oversight of this district, 
will attend to the administration of the 
funds, and will have to make regular 
visits to all the important stations. This 
is the first instance in the Chinese mission 
work of a woman’s being intrusted with 
so large a district. Miss Bosworth will 
make her first tour of visitation at the 
time of the Chinese New Year. She will not 
give up her classes in the Foo Chow Col- 
lege, but will be obliged to divide her 
time between the duties of teacher and 
those of her new position. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH. 

The women of Utah are taking an active 
interest in politics. The Salt Lake Tribune 
abounds in such items as these: 

REPUBLICAN LADIES MEET. 

The Ladies’ Republican Club held a 
well-attended meeting at the home of Mrs. 
W. H. Jones yesterday afternoon. It was 
decided to tender a reception to James T. 
Hammond at the Kenyon. Proprietor 
Don Porter has tendered the use of the 
parlors and dining halls to the ladies. 

DEMOCRATIC WOMEN TO ENTERTAIN. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s Democratic Club will be held at 
the home of Mrs. George Wood, 24 South 
State Street, Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. 
Wood will be assisted by Mrs. A. W. Mc- 
Cune, Mrs. J. H. Moyle, Mrs. Frank B. 
Stephens, Mrs, Sarab Bransford, and Mrs. 
W. C. Mandell. Judge King will make 
an address, and J. R. Letcher will speak 
upon “The Duties, Responsibilities, and 
Privileges of Women in Politics.” 

Judge King is the Democratic nominee 
for Congress. The Salt Lake Tribune, a 
Republican organ, and the leading Gentile 
paper of Utah, says editorially: 

The Democracy made a good selection 
of acandidate, Judge King, when before 
in Congress, served his party and the State 
faithfully. He ought to have been re- 
nominated, and would no doubt have 
been, had not the place been ‘set aside’’ 
for Roberts, in order to pay old debts and 
make a test case to present to Congress. 
There is nothing wrong about Judge King 
except his Democracy. He is a clean man, 
and is better than the convention that 
nominated him. 

At the banquet of the Utah Press Asso- 
ciation Judge King responded to the toast, 
‘The Ladies,’”’ and said he was glad that 
in Utah the women could vote. 

When the Republican State Convention 
chose temporary officers, it made Mrs. L. 
A. Clark, of Davis County, assistant sec- 
retary, and when it organized permanently 
it elected Leonora Griggs to that office. 
The Democratic State Convention made 
Senator Martha Hughes Cannon vice- 
chairman when it chose temporary officers, 
and second vice president when it organ- 
ized permanently. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, MARCH, 1900, 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
State Board of Directors was held at 3 
Park Street, on March 2. Mrs. Park, Mr. 
Blackwell and Miss Blackwell gave re- 
ports of the great -uccess of the Washing 
ton Convention, and it was voted to send 


to the new National President, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, a vote of con 
gratulation, and a promise of the cordial 
codperation of Massachusetts. 


TO MOVE OR NOT TO MOVE, 


The lease of the present State head- 
quarters at 3 Park Street was about to 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, etc, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








expire, and the question whether it 
should be renewed was discussed. Two 
handsome rooms, larger than those we 
now occupy, were offered us in the old 
Congregational Building for $700 a year. 
We have been paying $1,200, and the land- 
lord proposed to raise it to $1,350. The 
following committee was appointed to 
examine the rooms in the Congregational 
House, with power to decide the question: 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Josephine Currier. 

The committee visited the new rooms, 
and compared their advantages with 
those of the parlors at 3 Park Street. 
The negotiations developed the pleasant 
fact that the Suffrage Association and the 
Woman's JourRNAL (which take the 
rooms jointly, dividing the rent between 
them) are considered very desirable ten- 
ants. The people at the old Congrega- 
tional House were very desirous to secure 
us; but when our present landlord found 
what good rooms were offered us for $700, 
he lowered the rent of the Park Street 
parlors to $1,000 rather than lose us. 
The committee decided that at this re- 
duced price it was better to stay where 
we are. The other rooms, though larger, 
have not so pleasant an outlook, and are 
not so conveniently accessible by the 
street-cars; and the back room is dark, 
and would have had to be artificially 
lighted. There is an advantage also in 
staying where we have been for many 
years, as everybody knows where to find 
us. The expenses of moving would have 
been at least $100. Everybody is attached 
to the present rooms, and there seems to 
be general satisfaction that we are to 
retain them. A new lease has _ been 
signed for the rooms for five years at 
$1,000 per year. 

MISS WILDE ILL. 

All will regret to hear that Miss Wilde, 
so long associated with the work at head- 
quarters, lies critically ill. 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 

NEWTON reports an unusually interest- 
ing meeting, enthusiastic and very social, 
with the largest attendance on record. 
Among those present was Representative 
Chadwick. He has always been opposed, 
but he expressed himself as delighted. 
All the teachers in the ward were invited, 
and those who came were much inter- 
ested. The speaker was Miss Amy Acton, 
who gave an admirable talk. Chocolate 
and cake were served by some of the 
young married people. The League is 
planning for meetings in Newton Centre 
and Auburndale, 


BEeLMonT has had a meeting. It did 
not succeed in securing the nomination of 
the candidate it preferred for the school 
board, and is now trying to find out what 
men are the political power in the pri- 
mary behind the caucus, 


WorcestTER has had a meeting of ex- 
ceptional interest at Mrs. Howland’s, with 
a lecture by Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of 
Providence, on ‘‘The Life and Work of 
Anna Ella Carroll for the Preservation of 
the Union.’’ The friends in Worcester 
wish that every League might hear this 
lecture. Chocolate, tea and cake were 
served, and a social hour was enjoyed. 


NATICK invited afl the ministers in 
town to give their views. Three came, 
and spoke in favor, and one who was ill 
sent a letter. The Representative was 
present; the meeting, despite rain, was 
very interesting, and the local j2vers 
gave good reports. 


Roxpury had a pleasant meeting at 


Miss Peabody’s, and discussed what 
women can do to improve municipal 
affairs. 


ALLSTON has added new members, and 
had an executive committee meeting 
which was largely attended in spite of rain. 

CONCORD, which was supposed to be 
dead, has reorganized, and is ready for 
work, 

WINCHESTER has been actively working 
to interest more women in school suf 
frage. It has distributed Miss Whiting's 
literature in the Woman’s Club. 


East Boston had a pleasant and inter- 
esting meeting at Mr. Eben McPherson's, 
with an address by Rev. Mr. Fiske, of 
Dakota, who told how much good the 
work of the Illinois ‘‘Antis’’ had done in 
the West. 





INCREASE THE MEMBERSHIP. 


Our new National President, Mrs, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, has asked all the 
States to try to double their membership 
during the coming year. The National 
Bulletin for March, which is sent to every 
local League, will give suggestions as to 
the best means of doing this. Study them 
with care, follow them faithfully, and we 
may be sure of good results. 

ALicE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, March 14. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SoMERVILLE.—The League held a well- 
attended meeting in the parlor of the First 
Unitarian church, March 7. Miss Helen 
J. Sanborn, well known in that city for 
general culture and interest in education 
and art, was the speaker. Miss Sanborn 
is president of the Hillside, a literary club, 
and served at one time on the School 
Board. She read a paper on ‘*The Higher 
Education of Women,” giving many in- 
teresting statistics concerning the col- 
legiate education of women, and contrast- 
ing the old times with the present. ‘At 
the close of the Revolution,”’ she said, 
“many ladies of high standing could not 
read or write. Now there are 700 girls’ at 
Radcliffe. The change is wonderful. 
The old objection to the higher education 
was that the weight of woman’s brain 
was less than man’s, but that objection 
died with the scientist who originated it, 
when it was found that his own brain 
weighed less than the average.” It might 
be supposed that collegiate education for 
women was now an accomplished fact, but 
President Eliot and other men still regard 
institutions like Wellesley and Radcliffe as 
experiments. At this meeting a Superin- 
tendent of Work for the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL was chosen, Mrs. E. A. Warren. At 
the next regular meeting Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe, Honorary President, will read 
some of her poems. S,. E. DAVENPORT. 


Lynn.—The Club held a meeting on 
the evening of March 7, in Lasters’ Hall, 
which was crowded to the doors. Miss 
Diana Hirschler was the speaker. A 
local paper strongly opposed to suffrage 
says: ‘“‘Miss Hirschler is an attractive 
and intellectual-looking young woman, 
and a speaker of the first order of 
merit, being clear, logical, and tiuent. 
Although she used the same line of argu- 
ments with which the public has become 
familarized, she presented them in such a 
clear and convincing light, and inter 
spersed her speech with such a variety o 
humorous anecdotes and bits of goodf 
natured sarcasm, that a delightful enter 


tainment was provided for the audience.’ ° 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The dramatic ver- 
sion of Anthony Hope’s ‘Rupert of 
Hentzau” will have its first production 
the coming week. The famous author’s 
story of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ thus 
given in its dramatic form, will afford a 
most enjoyable attraction and the excel- 
lent success of the ‘‘Zenda”’ performances 
justifies pleasant anticipations regarding 
itssequel. Following ‘‘Rupert of Hentzau”’ 
the Castle Square players will appear in 
“The Private Secretary.” Usual distribu- 
tion of chocolate bon-bons at the Monday 
matinee, 








THe sixth recital by Mr. Carl Faelten, 
which takes place in Steinert Hall Mon- 
day, March 19, will be Mr. Faelten’s last 


appearance in a solo programme this sea- 
son. He wiil play woiks by Bach, Bee- 
thoven ard Schumann. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
March 19, 3 P. M., Mrs. Everett Holbrook, subject: 
“Workers in Europe ” 








AMY PF. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


SHORTHAND 


Boston, Mass. 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.¥ 
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